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Kuppenheimer 
Guaranteed 
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“ST enox”’ 


The trouble with most clothes is the difference between 
their appearance when you first wear them and the way 
they look a few months later—particularly the coats. 
Most of them sag and wrinkle, the lapels get out of place 
and the whole garment loses its style and shape. Consequent- 
ly, it does not fit. When you buy your clothes for this Fall 
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at Factory 


Built to run and does it. 
all sorts of weather, are alike to this pioneer of practical motor vehicles, 
Runs everywhere and is the best thing on wheels. 





All kinds of roads, 


Nothing to 
watch but 
the road 
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Write Department G for Illustrated Book, fully descriptive of 
this wonderful Motor Vehicle. 
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measures can be 
taken by anyone. 
We tell you how. 
Impossible to make 
a mistake. 
Every garment is 
cut and made in 
any style de- 
sired by skilled 
workmen in our 
own shops, and is 

\ guaranteed to be 


Made to Order 


We also guar- 
anteeourclothes 
tobe correct in style, 
material, fit and fin- 
ish, and will refund 
your money if you 
are not perfectly 
satisfied. 





Suits 10 to $25 
(Other garments in 
FREE S'rasn seopies Damien 


Plate, Instructions for Measuring, be Line, 
etc. Write for it. 


HOME BUYER'S TAILORING CO. (inc.) 
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alone is soft and bends easily. 
show only. The JAS. BOSS STIFFENED 
GOLD WATCH CASE resists jar and jolt. 
Keeps out the dust. 
Adds many years to the life of your 
watch. Every JAS. BOSS CASE is guaran- 
teed for 25 years by a Keystone Trade- 
"mark stamped inside. 
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which is nevertheless interesting, about the way the 

news of McKinley’s assassination came to Wall Street. 
A reporter from an evening paper, bearing a telegram signed 
by the Associated Press, ran into the office of a man more or 
less good and great, who for several years has been in the 
world’s eyes as the organizer of an unimaginably big com- 
bination of capital. They brought the great man out of 
his private office and the reporter presented his telegram. 
The Wall Street man read it and spat out a few incredulous 
damns. He whirled about once like a man who is shot but 
feels no pain. An instant later the shock of the news got 
into his leather-covered consciousness, his face flared red, 
and he staggered back to his desk where he sat ashen-gray, 
his head nodding and his jaw a-tremble. Personally he didn’t 
know McKinley well. The two men were mere acquaint- 
ances. But the quaking hands controlled not merely millions 
but a billion dollars that were being hoisted into perma- 
nent organization by a thousand pulleys hanging to the 
crane of prosperity. McKinley was the man in the engine- 
room who steadied the crane, and if it wobbled the load fell. 
The terror of this Wall Street man at the thought of 
McKinley’s death typified the fear of all capital; and the 
screw of horror took several extra turns whenever Wall Street 
thought of Theodore Roosevelt in the White House. There 
is no doubt of the fact that those economic forces known as 
capital, which had fled abjectly behind the skirts of the 
Republican party in 1896 to escape the bogy man, had 
regained their composure in 1900. Indeed, capital had a 
military swagger in 1go1, and, if the cards were not actually 
out, every one felt that there was an understanding between 
the Republican party and capital, at least in the matter of 
the trusts, and no one else was making overture. But 
Roosevelt —and again Wall Street shuddered. 

While he was Governor of New York, Wall Street had 
become familiar with Roosevelt. He was regarded with that 
natural suspicion with which certain men surround a man 
who may not be “‘ handled.’’ That is to say, rising above 
considerations of party obligation, and above consideration 
of personal popularity, Roosevelt was liable at any inoppor- 
tune moment to do any improbable thing that he regarded as 
right. Such a man is ever held in low esteem by gentlemen 
who desire every to-morrow to be a copy of every yesterday. 
Progress to them means crime, and they do not draw the line 
between the man who is pushing forward honestly and cau- 
tiously and prayerfully, and the man who holds the pike and 
the torch. So Theodore Roosevelt, who as Governor of New 
York had insisted that franchises should be taxed, and had 
accomplished this purpose with pluck and grit somewhat 
dramatically, the Bourbons of Wall Street saw going to the 
White House merely as a firebrand. Roosevelt’s promise to 
follow McKinley’s policies was the anesthetic which kept the 
market from throwing spasms during the first two weeks of 
the young President’s Administration. Certainly a year ago 
the world of business looked upon Theodore Roosevelt as a 


[matte is a story which may or may not be true, but 


Roosevelt 
By William Allen White 


THE RECORD OF A MAN WHO HAS TRIED TO 
RUN HIS OFFICE JUST ABOUT AS THE AVER- 
AGE AMERICAN BELIEVES HE WOULD RUN IT 


dangerous man, whose desire to do right might lead him into 
that fearful unknown land of the impolitic and the inexpedient. 

In the world of politics a year ago Roosevelt was held not 
in fear, but in the contempt of those sitting high in the con- 
sistory. Despite his kicks and protests he had been rudely, 
almost jocosely, pulled by the legs and arms from the guber- 
natorial chair at Albany and chucked into the Vice-Presidency 
— buried alive with a calm contumely that might have been 
almost dignified but for Tom Platt’s occasional ghost-dances 
over the grave. Probably one of the few times in his life 
when Roosevelt had to swallow an insult to his intelligence, 
and smile, was at the Philadelphia National Republican 
Convention, when a sleek, boutonniéred Westerner, swollen 
up with his importance like a poisoned pup, came prancing 
into the Roosevelt headquarters at the head of a delegation 
of well-meaning dupes, and, in the fine polished periods of a 
side-show “ barker,’? demanded that Roosevelt accept the 
Vice-Presidency. Roosevelt knew that the barker had value 
received in his breeches’ pocket, and he suspected that the 
barker knew that Roosevelt knew, but the game went on 
and was played to the end. So when Rovsevelt came to 
Washington he came as Joseph might have appeared among 
his brethren after he had been sold to the Ishmaelites. 

Thus, with what the old-fashioned Populists used to call the 
“* Money Power ”’ afraid of Roosevelt, and the politicians dumb 
with consternation, the young man came to his power and his 
glory. One force outside himself was with him—a force 
which had been too much ignored by the politicians and one 
with which capital rarely reckons. That force wasthe people. 
Roosevelt is the hero of the average man. Roosevelt’s 
strength and weakness are apparent—he is human in both. 
While Wall Street and the politicians, having their eyes 
on other things, did not see the greatness of Roosevelt, the 




































people, being in a sane and observant mood, saw him, under- 
stood him, loved him, and believed in him. It is certainly a 
triumph for democracy that the American people universally 
comprehended and appreciated this man who has never taken 
the trouble to truckle to them, who has not been ashamed of 
being a scholar and a gentleman, and who has been demo- 
cratic from principle first and practice afterward. But the 
people did understand him, and they accepted him not as a 
dignitary, but as a.comrade. Roosevelt is the first President 
of the United States since the Civil War who has conducted 
his Office -and-has done things about as the average mai 
believes he would run them if he hadachance. Reading the 
newspaper accounts of Presidential doings to-day is to the 
average American something like having his dreams come 
true. As he reads, it seems to him that he has seen all that 
happen somewhere before. 

To understand what Roosevelt has done during the year 
past it is necessary to get these things down clearly in black 
and white, for he has not carved his success with the keen 
aseptic language of diplomacy nor won it with the poisoned 
shafts of duplicity. He has not handled the politicians and 
the politicians have not handled him. Yet they all have 
“‘ got along’’ fairly well. But in following the story of the 
year the reader must bear in mind the fact that wherever 
there has been a contest it has been the people and Roosevelt, 
on the one hand, and some interests backed by some politi- 
cians opposing. 

There has been friction— plenty of it. Naturally the first 
two months of the Roosevelt Administration were devoted by 
the statesmen and the President to getting used to one 
another. The statesmen had one way of doing things— 
Roosevelt another. There was a little giving in on both 
sides. During the first three months of the Administration 
much feeling was developed by the President’s insisting on 
being a party to minor appointments. He refused to let 
Senators and Congressmen assume the responsibility for bad 
appointments. He made them withdraw the names of bad 
men and substitute the names of good men for all offices. 
This was more or less humiliating. Statesmen began to 
rebel. In Congress a cabal was formed of men who thought 
they had been turned down at the White House. It gave 
gentlemen of the cabal some comfort to refer to Roosevelt as 
‘His Accidency,’’ which was not original, but was neverthe- 
less soothing. Roosevelt stood pat. The cabal plotted. A 
crisis was imminent in January when Congress assembled 
after the holiday recess. A dozen Senators and a score of 
Members of the House were mad all the way through. They 
had pledged their word to give certain offices to certain bad 
men, perhaps for crooked work. If these men were turned 
down, naturally they would think that their Congressional 
sponsors were playing double and would say things that 


would look nasty in print. If Roosevelt had forced things to 


an issue he would have made a serious break in the Republican 


There are those who say that the President took 
He 





party. 
counsel; others believe he saw this situation himself. 
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tacked. He permitted a number of particularly vicious 
candidates to “‘ hang up.’’ The statesmen, being thoroughly 
scared, presented for other appointments only clean men. 
These were quickly and cheerfully named. But the bones of 
contention were not revived. As the winter drifted into 
spring, statesmen, seeing that the President was firm, fre- 
quently withdrew their offensive candidates for Federal 
appointments, got them placed comfortably either in State 
offices or in business jobs, and before haying time nearly all 
the friction was over. 

To-day every statesman in Washington knows better than 
record ’’ for a place under the 
Government at Washington. Bad men seek State and munic- 
ipal offices, and don’t bother their Congressmen. The moral 
atmosphere of the nation has been purified with ozone and yet 
a violent display of thunder and lightning has been averted. 
It was all done as smoothly as pouring goose-grease through a 
quill. And still there are those who say that Roosevelt lacks 
tact. Perhaps they are right. Certainly the President has 
not the oleaginous gentility of a confidence man. He has 
only so much tact as becomes a straightforward, blunt-spoken, 
courageous gentleman with a soft heart and a hard head, who 
is going to do right or do nothing. Probably Senator Platt, 
of New Yerk, for instance, thinks that Roosevelt is literally 
disrupting the Republican party, casting its gory members to 
the four quarters of the globe, because certain New York 
appointments are not made. Probably other offended persons 
see in Roosevelt a kind of masculine shrew who merely storms 
and frets without purpose or direction. But it is a curious 
fact that while there were four or five prominent candidates 
for the Republican party Presidential nomination a year ago, 
to-day Roosevelt stands practically without opposition. If he 
is a bull in a china shop he seems to be well equipped with 
pneumatic cushions at the dangerous points. And probably 
the thing that has saved Roosevelt is his laugh. He refuses 
to play tragedy. Time and again he has punctured the cant 
and sophistry of an argumentative statesman with a twinkling 
grin and a gurgling, ‘‘ Oh, come now, Senator!’’ Only once 
or twice, as inthe case of Senator Burton, of Kansas, has the 
President shown histeeth. Roosevelt has kept the peace with 
Senator Tom Platt and Senator Quay. He has made friends 
with Senator Hanna, and though there have been contentions 
and differences during the year last past, the two men are too 
much alike and have too much twitch in the corners of their 
mouths and too much curvature of the vest to quarrel seri- 
ously. After a man fills up a forty-two waistband a number 
of things in the world lose their relative importance and hon- 
orable peace seems more and more desirable. 


to indorse a man with a ‘ 


What the President Has Aiready Done 


Peace was the more easily obtained between Roosevelt and 
Hanna because of the scrupulous exactness with which 
Roosevelt has kept his pledge to follow McKinley’s lead 
and keep McKinley’s word in matters of national policy. 
McKinley was Hanna's idol. And so devoutly has Roosevelt 
held to his promise at the beginning of his year’s work that 
he has done practically nothing in the way of forming new 
policies. He has been clearing up the work that McKinley 
left unfinished. The Panama Canal left over from the 
McKinley Administration was finished under Roosevelt; so 
was the establishment of civil government in the Philippines. 
Reciprocity, particularly Cuban reciprocity, originated with 
McKinley, and there is no doubt that Roosevelt is following 
McKinley’s intention to the letter in this matter; for in recent 
American politics no more pathetic spectacle has been wit- 
nessed than McKinley pleading through the lips of Hanna 
with the insurgent Senators in the last reciprocity conference. 
When the insurgent Senators refused to listen and decided to 
discipline the President, they trod on Hanna’s softest corn and 
made Roosevelt's ally the one man in the Senate who might 
have helped them in their fight. But men on the wrong side 
may always be trusted to do the wrong thing. 

Although Roosevelt has been cleaning up unfinished work 
he has not done it servilely. He has put his own personality 
into the work, and the Administration, working on policies 
that he did not originate, has been distinctively Rooseveltian. 
This has been particularly true in matters of the, President’s 
The first one was that of William 
He is a man whose 


personal appointments. 
Foulke, Civil Service Commissioner. 
recognition by the President was an advertisement that all 
that Theodore Roosevelt the man had written and spoken and 
theorized about Civil Service is to go into force and effect in 
his Administration. It may be said in passing that in all the 
last year’s work there is nothing that puts to shame the 
preaching of Roosevelt for twenty years, and he has been 
rather a voluble man. But with all his talking he has never 
promised an impractical thing, and since he came to live his 
real life his ideals are in no way lowered. This is a most 
important phase of Roosevelt’s character. 

In selecting the three members of his Cabinet who have 
come in since McKinley’s death Roosevelt has been charac- 
teristically fortunate. The men are clean, efficient American 
citizens who have succeeded in a practical way outside of 
politics. In addition to this, Mr. Payne, of the Post-Office 
Department, is a practical politician. He is so practical and 
sv honest that he had the indorsement of Senator Hanna. The 
more the country knows Roosevelt the surer it will see that, 





despite the fact that he sometimes writes pieces for the maga- 
zines and reads books written by college prefessors, and 
knows the precession of the equinoxes from the Malthusian 
theory, he also knows a thing or two, perhaps three, about the 
people now on earth, and about the back of the switchboard 
that connects with hard, real, working life. Persons who 
have tried to fool the President during the year last past have 
found themselves on the front steps of the White House with 
nothing more tangible than the worst of it to show for their 
trouble. For Roosevelt iscanny. His disposal of the matter 
of Pension Commissioner proves that. Certain Western poli- 
ticians desired the removal of Commissioner Evans. Evans 
had done nowrong. The politicians were powerful. Evans 
was promoted to a $25,000 place and Eugene Ware appointed 
as successor to Evans without consulting the clamoring poli- 
ticians. Ware is following Evans’ policy in the main—only 
he isn’t saying much about it. In selecting a man fora place 
on the Supreme Court of the United States the President 
picked Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. It was not a political 
appointment. Yet the time may be near at hand when Judge 
Holmes’ vote in some case involving the rights of labor 
unions may throw the labor vote of America with the Repub- 
lican party for years. For Justice Holmes is said to be 
friendly to labor unions, and a friendly judge makes friendly 
laws—that is human nature. And the presence of a Justice 
in the Supreme Court who believes in organized labor will 
throw the weight of such influence to labor in the settlement 
of strikes. : 


f Power for Decency and Honesty 


And this brings us to the core of the matter. It is not for 
what he has done or left undone during the year last past that 
the country owes gratitude to Roosevelt. It is for his influ- 
ence. That has been tremendous. The laws that have been 
passed have been forthe most part of McKinley’s suggesting ; 
the appointments that have been made have been good average 
men. The men whom the President really leans on were in 
his Cabinet when he came to the White House. They were 
men of McKinley’s choice. But the difference between the 
two Presidents is in their attitude toward the people. 
McKinley went to the people. Hewasagreatfollower. The 
people influenced him. Roosevelt influences.the people. 
They follow him. He is a leader. He gets his moral sus- 
tenance from within, not from without. Popular clamor 
cannot move him; he loves the people, and believes in their 
ultimate sanity and morality, but he is the final judge of the 
right-er wrong _of a question. He gives out moral strength; 
he does not absorb it. Witness the Cuban reciprocity matter. 
His firm stand for that principle as a moral obligation of this 
nation was worth more to the nation in a fight temporarily 
lost than the winning of the fight. For the immense influence 
of a President holding his ground, refusing to compromise on 
a moral question, accepting defeat calmly rather than a 
smirched victory, is the strongest moral tonic the country has 
had ina generation. In a dozen States where there have 
been differences over the patronage between the President 
and Congressmen, the clearly decent stand of the President 
has emboldened men of all parties to stand squarely for clean 
politics in their little home squabbles, and the result has been 
far-reaching and permanent. In public life there are two 
kinds of men: men who are there for what there is in it, men 
who have no other solace or satisfaction than winning the 
game of politics; and men who are in politics from a sense of 
duty. To men of this latter class Roosevelt has given much 
encouragement, and the class is likely toincrease. American 
politics needs these men, and with an umpire like Roosevelt 
at the head of the game, who will establish fair play, men 
will go into politics who heretofore have not regarded it as a 
gentleman’s game. Roosevelt has made it such, and by this 
infusing of clean blood into his party Roosevelt will make it 
wise and brave and strong. 

It is the ignorant fellows who dodge issues in conventions 
and make straddling platforms. Roosevelt has put a pre- 
mium on efficient intelligence in every post-office contest in 
the land, bringing his influence home to the people. He has 
become a battery of moral force and his strength as a leader 
isamoralstrength. At heart the American people are deeply 
moral. And Roosevelt has.their hearts. He has convinced 
them in a year that he is brave, that he is honest, and that he 
is shrewd and wise. As a statesman Roosevelt has arrived. 
He is no longer considered as a Vice-President accidentally 
occupying a Presidential chair. One no longer meets pleasant 
paragraphs in the newspapers showing how Vice-Presidents 
never succeed at elections. Such parallels have been aban- 
doned and the man stands for himself on his own record. 
He has his own following and represents clearly people of 
his own sort in America. When he speaks it is as one having 
authority. 

Therefore, looking into the mirror of a year’s experience 
with Roosevelt as President, it may be possible to look over 
your shoulder a little way into the future. The man is likely 
to repeat himself, and keep doing the kind of things in some- 
thing like the same way that he has been doing them. Just 
now his face seems to be toward what is known as the trusts 
in the vocabulary of the ‘‘stump.’’ Rooseyelt is certainly 
thinking about the trusts—for he is talking about them. He 
never makes a false motion. That his New England speeches 





met with favor among the masses of the people is indisputable. 
Roosevelt was not cock-sure. That pleased the people. They 
are tired of Bryanesque infallibility. Roosevelt’s uncertainty 
merely reflects the unsureness of the popular mind about the 
trust question. That something should be done all admit. 
But that nothing is better than a great many things that might 
be done is also a part of the people’s creed just now. That 
Roosevelt is going into the question, that he means business, 
his record as Governor seems to show. He is acting about 
the trust question as he acted about the franchise tax ques- 
tion. And though all the money in Wall Street and all the 
machinery of his party were arrayed against him in that fight 
at Albany, he won. The opposition will not terrify him in 
Washington. It will only put him on his muscle. But it will 
not cause him to lose his head. So party managers may as 
well prepare to meet the trust question, for it is on the way 
to Congress. President Roosevelt has given it to the people, 
and they will give it back to their representatives. : 

It is the conservative party that reaps legislation after the 
radical party has harrowed the ground for the seed of senti- 
ment. Roosevelt is a conservative by nature, at the head of 
the conservative party of America, and what he or any other 
Republican leader may say of trusts may be heard seriously 
whether one listens to Mr. Bryan or nat. 

Bryan was merely the sower who went forth tosow. If Bryan 
as President had started the Attorney-General on an adven- 
ture after the Great Northern Railway merger, it would have 
precipitated a panic. President Roosevelt and Mr. Knox 
may start on the same errand and raise only a question of how 
far the law will let them go. The whole people— business 
men, laboring men, farmers and_ professional _men—are 
behind Roosevelt, because he is a conservative, because he 
may be trusted to be fair to both sides. With Mr. Bryan or 
with any other radical it would be an entirely different situa- 
tion. Only the masses would be against the classes if Bryan 
could start on a real crusade against the trusts. That there 
are conditions arising from what are known as trusts that need 
mending no one can gainsay. There are well-known bands 
or gangs of nomadic financial marauders strolling over the 
American stock markets with no more moral sense than 
pirates; they are drunk with the power that crass wealth gives 
them over American civilization, and they have put industrial 
enterprise into a state of terror. New laws are required to 
bring these brutes to the halter. Where Robin Hood or Jack 
Sheppard killed his tens these industrial pirates rob and 
plunder and literally kill by the industrial machine their 
hundreds. But tosmash that machine because wicked men 
have run it viciously would kill thousands and tens of thou- 
sands and would work immeasurable iniquity. _Roosevelt’s 
position is that-of-the-protector.of the machine. He would 
guard the machine with law, and protect it from the mob as 
well as from the marauders. 


The Living Example in the White House 


Rooseye]t is looming up as the great national leader, bigger 
than any party, the epitome of his times, the great American. 
If he is the Republican candidate in 1904 there will be new 
life in the party. The National Committee will have a 
smaller fund to work with than it has had for twenty years. 
There will be no contributions from gentlemen who expect 
value received in the shape of Governmental favors. 
Roosevelt is a book protectionist — not a political protection- 
ist. He does not believe in frying the fat. When there is a 
tariff revision, which is inevitable in a few years, if Roosevelt 
is President, those concerns that contribute to the campaign 
fund will stand no better show than those who contributed 
nothing. The revision will be square. The understanding 
between what is called ‘‘ Commercialism’’ and Republican- 
ism will be broken; for Roosevelt is unconsciously taking the 
nation back to the simpler life, to the days of the Adamses. 
There are too many complications in American life to-day, 
too many luxuries everywhere. It is easy for the politician 
to run his organization when the lubrication comes from the 
seller of political privileges. But the ease is too high priced. 
It is easy to make a tariff law when the contribution books of 
the organization are before the members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, but the complication comes too high. 

What is true of politics is true of society, is true of religion, 
is true of every department of human activity. In his New 
England speeches this August, Roosevelt spoke often of the 
humble virtues of family and civil life. There is no doubt 
that he sees the need in America for the return, in so far as 
civilization to-day allows it, to*the simple life which made 
America sturdy and sane and brave a generation ago, His 
life as a father, as a husband, as acitizen, as a politician, and 
as a President has been simple in the extreme. And if he 
accomplishes no legislative reform, if he fails in every 
endeavor to set the world aright, the country cannot be 
cheated of that which is rather to be chosen than any law or 
any policy—the moving example of a plain, strong man, 
living, working wholesomely, in unpretentious, old-fashioned 
democratic simplicity. 

The mind cannot comprehend the power of this example in 
thesetimes. If in addition to the strength of a good influence 
zation and efficiency in making good things come-to pass, he 
must rise above his times to a more than passing fame. 
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IT is confined to no 
W age or country, 
though some soils 
are more fertile: in it than 
others. Few persons think 
of the great Roman orator, 
Cicero, as a wit. Yet the 
man who blasted Catiline 
with his lightnings and 
made even Cesar tremble, 
was famous for his jests and 
repartees. Niebuhr re- 
garded his wit as the most 
predominant and brilliant 
faculty of his mind. When 
Cicero was told that a cer- 
tain lady had said that she 
was but thirty years oid, 
though she was unquestionably far older, he replied: ‘‘I 
must believe her, for I have heard her say so for the last 
ten years.’’? Seeing one day his diminutive son-in-law, 
Dolabella, girt with a gigantic weapon, he asked: ‘‘ Who has 
* tied Dolabella to that sword?”’ ‘‘ Rem acu tetigisti”’ (“‘ You 
have pricked the thing with a needle ’’—that is, ‘‘ You have 
discussed the subject acutely ’’), was his ironical compliment 
to a senator who had been a tailor. When Damasippus, with 
whom he had been supping, offered him some inferior 
Falernian wine, saying, ‘‘It is forty years old,’’ Cicero 
replied, ‘‘ It bears its age well.”’ 


Some Cynical Sayings of Diogenes 


Of the dons mots of the Greeks not many very brilliant ones 
have come down to us. A happy saying of Socrates is 
reported, regarding sculpture and education: ‘‘ I wonder that 
men should give so much to turn a stone into a man, and so 
little to prevent a man from turning into a stone.’’ What 
could be more pertinent or pithy than the rejoinder of 
Lysander to a citizen of Megara, who, at a common council 
of Greek States, was ‘‘ talking big’’ and laying down a policy 
with an authoritative air: ‘‘ Your words want acity.’’ The 
cynical tub-philosopher, Diogenes, gave utterance to some 
rasping sarcasms. Seeing a number of persons firing at a 
mark, he placed himself directly before it, saying that it was 
the safest place. Going by a house over the door of which 
was inscribed, ‘‘ Let nothing evil enter here!’’ he asked, 
“* How then can the owner get in?’’ We have spoken, in 
our first paper, of the exquisite delicacy of French wit. A 
happy example was the reply of Voltaire, when, having 
extolled Haller, he was told that he was very generous, since 
Haller had said the very contrary of him. ‘‘ Perhaps both 
of us are mistaken,’ said the wit, after a short pause. We 
doubt, however, if any French mof or repartee ever sur- 
passed in delicacy the reply made by an East Indian servant 
of Lord Dufferin, when he was Viceroy of India. ‘‘ Well, 
what sort of sport has Lord had?” said Dufferin one day 
to his ‘‘ shikarry,’’ or sporting-servant, who had attended a 
young English lord on a shooting excursion. ‘‘ Oh!"’ replied 
the scrupulously polite Hindu, ‘‘the young Sahib shot 
divinely. But God was very merciful to the birds.’’ 

The frequent collisions of lawyers at the bar give a sharp- 
ness to their wits which other callings fail to impart. It has 
been justly said that the lawyer who is a humorist is a man 
of ten thousand. How easily the grave, owl-like face, puck- 
ered over a stiff brief, relaxes into laughter! In spite of his 
familiarity with injustice, slanders and falsity, neither his 
hand nor his heart is, like the dyer’s hand, ‘‘ subdued to 
that it works in,’’ and the slight acidity inevitable from his 
mode of life only heightens the flavor of his humor. In the 
few wit-combats reported between the disciples of Coke and 
those of A=sculapius, the former have generally had the 
advantage. ‘‘I never could comprehend what you lawyers 
mean by docking an entail,’’ said an M. D., who had been 
ridiculing the ‘‘ barbarous technical terms of the law” toa 
learned British counsel. ‘‘ My dear doctor,’’ responded the 





latter, ‘‘I don’t wonder at that; it is doing that to which 

your profession never consents— suffering a recovery.”’ 
When the celebrated physician, Sir Henry Holland, told 

Sydney Smith that he had failed to kill either one of a brace 


Editor's Note—This is the second of three papers by Doctor 
A third on College Wit will appear in an early number, 


Mathews. 
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INSTANCES OF UNEXPECTED RETORTS AND WITTY 
REJOINDERS FROM THE BENCH AND PULPIT BY 
MASTERS OF CONVERSATIONAL PING-PONG. 


of pheasants that had risen within easy range near the latter’s 
home, the witty divine asked: ‘‘ Why did you not prescribe 
for them?’’ One day Sir Henry was engaged in a hot argu- 
ment with ‘‘ Bobus’’ Smith, a barrister, concerning the merits 
of their respective professions. ‘‘ You will admit,’’ said Sir 
Henry, ‘‘ that your profession does not make angels of men.”’ 
‘*No,’’ retorted Smith; ‘‘ ¢here you have the best of it.’’ 


The Pieasantries of the Pulpit 


If the pleasantries of the bar are rivaled by those of any other 
profession it is by those of the clerical. ‘‘ Piety,’’ says the 
celebrated divine, Dr. Robert South, ‘‘ enjoins no man to be 
dull.’’ Five of the greatest humorists that ever made the 
world ring with laughter were priests — Rabelais, Scarron, 
Swift, Sterne and Sydney Smith. Martin Luther was richly 
endowed with both wit and humor, and jeered at Satan 
because he believed that the Evil One might be driven away 
by ridicule—‘‘ because he is a haughty spirit, and cannot 
bear jeering.’’ What man of his day abounded more in jests 
than that witty divine and divine wit, Dr. Thomas Fuller? 
His wit and humor, in quantity and in quality, were literally 
portentous. Quips and puns and “‘ quirkish reasons’’ were 
as natural to him as for a bird to sing, a grasshopper to 
chirp, or a dog to bark. Once, and once only, did he catch 
a Tartar—in a ceriain Doctor Sparrowhawk, of whom he 
asked: ‘‘ Pray, what is the difference between a sparrowhawk 
and an owl?’’ ‘‘ Why,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ there is a great 
difference. An owl is fudler in the head, fudler in the body, 
and fuller all over.’’ 

One of the most noted clerical humorists of his day was 
Richard Corbet, Bishop of Oxford and of Norwich, and a 
chaplain of James I. Riding out one day with Doctor 
Stubbins, a very fat man, his coach was overturned, and both 
its occupants were thrown into a ditch. When describing 
the mishap, the merry bishop used to say that Doctor 
Stubbins was up to the elbows in mud, and he was up to the 
elbows in Doctor Stubbins. Among the Masters of Baliol 
College, Oxford, in the eighteenth century, was Dr. 
Theophilus Leigh, whose talk was a perennial stream of jests 
and retorts. When he was told that in a dispute among the 
Privy Councilors the Lord Chancellor struck the table so 
violently that he split it, Doctor Leigh replied: ‘‘ No, no; I 
can hardly believe that he split the table, although I believe 
that he divided the Board.’’ Being told in his last illness 
that a friend, who had recovered from a long illness by eat- 
ing eggs, had been egged on to matrimony, the wit at once 
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replied: ‘‘ Then may the yoke sit easy on him! 
The Biting Wit of Robert Hail 


Of all the brilliant preachers of modern times no one shone 
more resplendently in conversation than the eloquent Baptist 
minister, Robert Hall. It is remarkable that, while in his 
writings hardly a gleam of wit or humor is to be found, yet 
in the social circle he was distinguished by his terse and 
pungent sayings. A!I his life he was a martyr to an excru- 
ciating disease, and his wittiest sayings were uttered when 
he was writhing with sharp pain. A lady at a friend’s house 
found him so lost in thought that she vainly essayed to 
engage him in conversation. At length, impatient of his 
reveries, she said flippantly. in allusion to a Miss Steel to 
whom he was engaged to be married: ‘‘ Ah, sir, if we had 
but polished s/eed here, we might secure some of your atten- 
tion; but *» “*Madam,’’ interrupted the now roused 
preacher, ‘“‘ make yourself quite easy; if you are not pol- 
ished s/ee/, you are at least polished dvass/’’ Hall had an 
intense abhorrence of religious cant, to which he gave expres- 
sion sometimes in the most scorching terms. A young min- 
ister, who was visiting him, spent a day in sighing, ever and 
anon begging pardon for his suspirations, and saying that 
they were caused by grief that he had so hard a heart. When 
the lamentations, which Hall had borne patiently the first 
day, were resumed at breakfast on the second, he said: 
“* Why, sir, don’t be so cast down; remember the compensa- 
ting principle, and be thankful and still.” 
principle!’’ exclaimed the young man; “‘ 
sate for a hard heart?’’ ‘‘ Why, a soft head, to be sure,’ 
replied Hall, who, if rude, had certainly great provocation. 

For all whining pietists, for all oracular utterers of com- 
monplace, all anglers for praise, in the pulpit or elsewhere, 
the great preacher had an ineffable contempt. One day a 
sickly, querulous old man belonging to his congregation met 
him in the street and said: ‘‘ Ah! Mr. Hall, you have never 
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—been to see me, sir. I’ve— 
I’ ve—I’ve been very ill; I’ve 
been—at death’s door, Mr. 
Hall.’’ ‘‘Why didn’t youstep 
in?’’ was the quick response. 
When asked for advice by a 
young man who desired to 
enter the ministry, and who 
gave as a reason that he 
wished not to bury his talents 
in a napkin, Hall replied 
‘* Then put them in a pocket- 
handkerchief, sir; that will 
be large enough! ”’ 

A mocking irony or a biting 
acrimony characterizes all 
the jests of Dean Swift; dons 
mots or pleasantries they 
cannot be called. If a man wakes him every day by cry- 
ing savoys, he wishes his largest cabbage was sticking 
in his throat. If a miserable poet sends him, as a bribe, 
some of the finest wildfowl he ever saw, he devours the pres- 
ent and tells his servant not to let him in when he calls, 
adding: ‘‘ The rogue should have kept the wings, at least, 
for his Muse.’’ When one day the cynical divine saw a car- 
penter fall through the roof of a house nearing completion, 
he observed with icy coolness that he liked to see a man go 
through his work cleverly. Whothat has read John Foster’s 
Essays would suspect him of ever uttering a 60m mot? Yet 
he is the author of not a few happy ones. When some one 
remarked that the Emperor Alexander of Russia must bea 
replied Foster gravely, but with 
a significant glance, *‘ a very good man—very devout. No 
doubt he said grace before he swallowed Poland.’’ Of an 
elaborate piece of worsted work he said that it was “‘ red 
with the blood of murdered time.’’ 


very good man, “‘ Yes, sir,’’ 


Some of Sydney Smith’s Famous Mots 


Of the innumerable and inimitable jests, pleasantries and 
happy retorts of that king of clerical wits, Sydney Smith, we 
have space for but a few examples. What can be droller than 
his saying about the shampooing he had undergone at 
Brighton? ‘‘ They squeezed enough out of me to make a lean 
curate.’’ What could be more ludicrous than his advice to the 
Bishop of New Zealand, that ‘‘ he should be given to hospital- 
ity, and never be without a smoked little boy in the bacon-rack, 
and a cold clergyman on the sideboard’’? What a unique 
conceit was that concerning a certain dean—that “‘he 
deserved to be preached to death by wild curates’’ 
expressed in Sydney’s last illness to his friend, General Fox, 
concerning his dietary regimen: ‘‘ Ah! Charles, I wish I 
were allowed even the wing of a roasted butterfly!’’ Per- 
sons who know Archbishop Whately by his logic and political 
economy only little suspect what a persistent punster he was. 
Doctor Parr deemed the most inveterate of clerical 
smokers; but Whately boasted of “above Parr.’’ 
When the Bishop of Cork, dining with him, allowed the 
bottle to stand too long before him, Whately said: ‘‘ Come, 
though you are John Cor’, you must not stop the bottle 
here.’’ To which the bishop replied: ‘‘ I see your Grace is 
determined /o When Bishop Magee was 
appointed to Peterborough a curate seized the opportunity 
to apply for a benefice. ‘*‘ Well, my lord,’’ said he, ‘* now 
that it is raining livings, what are you going to give me ?’’ 
“* An umbrella,’’ was the instant reply. 

Some years ago.a man in Alabama lost a dearly loved wife, 
and expressed his grief in these words, inscribed on her 
tombstone: ‘‘ The light of mine eyes hath gone out.’* Within 
a vear he married again. A friend of Bishop Wilmer, walk- 
ing with him in the graveyard, asked what he thought of the 
propriety of the words since the new nuptials. ‘‘ I think,”’ 
said the bishop, ‘‘the words ‘ But I have struck another 
maich’ should be added.’’ Old Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, the 
stiff Calvinistic divine of Franklin, Massachusetts, was as 
pungent in the social circle as in the pulpit. His wit was as 
apt and striking as his logic. ‘‘ I hope I did not weary you 
by the !ength of my sermon, Doctor,’’ said a young preacher 
who had occupied his pulpit one Sunday morning and was 
angling at dinner for a compliment. ‘‘ No,’’ was the tart 
reply, “‘ nor by its breadth, either.’’ 


; or the wish 


was 


being 


draw me out.”’ 
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CHILDREN 


STREET— By M. E. M. Davis 


A STORY OF CREOLE N°W ORLEANS, 
WHERE SAND MERCHANTS TURN TO 
MERCURIES AND CUPID SMILES ON 
MARRIAGES OF CONVENIENCE 


among his intimates as Charlot, came out 

upon the banquette and cast a puzzled look 
up and down the street, then threw an inquiring glance 
at the cloudless sky above. His face had a worn and 
anxious expression. Business, in fact, had flagged 
during the past week, and Monsieur Belleisle had ‘an 
intuitive sense of some change impending in that circle 
of which he was the acknowledged head. May was fast 
approaching; already, although the (Saturday) morning 
was still young, the jamb of the doorway against which 
he had set his back was warm under the rays of the 
climbing sun; he felt the enormous iron hinge of the 
oaken door at his elbow—it was piping hot. The 
latticed blinds of his house, towering high above the 
cottages on either side of it, were closely drawn; far 
away, in the silence within, he could hear the voice of 
Grande Cousine crooning a snatch of summer song; in 
the shade of St. Augustine’s, a hand’s-throw or so away, 
the praline-woman was squatted with her flat basket. 
Yes, the season was tip-top, the gods seemed propitious ; 
only, trade had collapsed! 

The noted financier walked over to the open gutter 
into which fell with a musical splash a thin stream of 
yellow Mississippi River water from a hydrant in his 
own courtyard, and he listlessly surveyed the reflection 
of his own form and face in the still pool. A huge 
brown-spotted yellow butterfly came circling about his 
head and then settled on a blade of grass at his feet; he 
dropped to his knee and caught it, but let it go with a 
sigh, remembering perhaps his own longing at given 
times for freedom. He felt in his trousers’ pockets, 
turning over certain spherical objects buried there under 
other accumulated treasures, but shook his head; the 
vague smile died on his lips, an uneasy frown knotted 
his forehead. Decidedly, the time for such traffic had 
passed. 

Suddenly his eyes brightened, his cheeks flushed, a 
quiver ran through his limbs; from a dull, inert mass 
his body became charged, as it were, with elastic life. 
He uttered a quick exclamation, whirled through the 
great doorway and down the arched corridor, and dis- 
appeared across the palm-shaded court into the silent 
house. When, a few moments later, he reappeared, he 
was followed by a colored vassal who bore in his arms 
the paraphernalia of business. 

The truth is, from an unpretentious cottage on the 
opposite side of the street, Henriot La Rose had 
emerged, carrying his own outfit, and in the twinkling 
of an eye had installed himself behind a counter, pre- 
pared for possible customers. Simultaneously, a few 
doors below, Margot and Toinette Boncher had set up 
shop; beyond the church there were increasing signs of 
an opening market where the Armands, the Clonets and 
the Colberts were spreading out their wares for the 
delectation of the passers-by. By these signs Monsieur 
Belleisle had realized that hoop-time and kite-time and 
marble-time were over and gone and that Sand Time 
had arrived. 

The origin of Sand Time (Za Lune de Sadie ) in the 
French Quarter is lost in the shadows of antiquity. 
Charlot’s great-grandmother, Madame Belleisle, the 
grande dame whose stately brocades, spidery laces, 
uncompromising back and imperious eyes precluded 
the faintest suspicion of a frivolous youth or a heedless 
childhood, had in fact, when a little girl, sold sand — 
with great-grandpapa Belleisle as an assistant — in this 
very same Rue des Bons Enfants (now beginning here 
and there to be known as St. Claude Street), and doubt- 
less her mother before her begged blueing from the 
blanchisseuse, and poudre jaune from the fourbisseuse, 
to dye her merchandise withal. When or whence 
imported, the custom remains; one day toward the end 
of April there will be, all over the old town, a languid 
rolling of hoops on the banquettes, a lingering flight of 
kites above the peaked roofs, a doubtful chucking of 
marbles along alleyways; the next, by a process as 
mysterious as the rising of the sap in the trees at spring- 
time, an outbreak of make-believe counters, with small 
vendors seated on small chairs, or on heels behind 
them, will transform the narrow streets into bustling 
bazars. Henceforth, for several weeks, all folk who 
travel to and fro, whether on foot or in vehicles, whether 
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leisurely or in breathless haste, are expected to stop 
here and there and exchange pins—three pins a package! 
—for measures of the sand heaped up on the miniature 
counters in miniature mountains of blue, red, purple and 
yellow; weighed out in lilliputian make-believe scales, 
wrapped in odds and ends of paper, and tied with snips 
of spool-thread. The trade is brisk. What man or 
woman indeed would have the heart to turn a deaf ear 
to the ‘‘ What d’ye lack?’’ or its equivalent in the soft- 
syllabled slurring Creole patois of the pigmy salesman. 
Therefore, from the end of April to the first of June, 
brick-dust is at a premium, soap rises in value, and 
pins are scarce in the length and breadth of the land. 

Monsieur Charles St. Martin, the chubby six-year-old 
head of the house of Belleisle, arranged his stock-in- 
trade with the help of Valsin, his diminutive black 
valet and comrade. He was in luck. Hardly had he 
flung open, metaphorically, the doors of his shop, when 
a customer appeared. Henriot from across the way, 
and Toinette from below, came running up to offer 
suggestion and advice, as a tall blond young man—a 
stranger by the inquisitive glance he cast about — turned 
the corner of Hospital Street and paused in answer to 
the piping call: ‘‘ Que voulez-vous, M’sieur? Achetez 
du sable’ Buy some san’, Mister!’’ 

The stranger took in the situation at a glance. He 
nodded gravely and thrust a hand into his trousers’ 
pocket. ‘‘ How much per package, my young gentle- 
man?’’ he demanded, smiling quizzically down into 
the sober little face. 

‘‘ T’ree pin,’’ replied Charlot in his most commercial 
tone. ‘‘ What kin’ you have?’’ he added anxiously; 
‘* blue, Aein ? r-red? jallow? No; ’’ shaking his curly 
head as he handed up the designated parcel. ‘‘ Non; 
not no money. Not nonickel. T’ree fin.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said the buyer helplessly. He fumbled this 
time in a breast-pocket, and finally produced a bit of 
satin-covered pasteboard from which he extracted the 
requisite currency. He handed down the three shining 
pins and received in return a packet done up in a torn 
envelope. The monogram on the flap of the envelope, 
as his eyes fell upon it, brought a hasty exclamation to 
his lips. He looked furtively from it to the silver door- 
plate on the door of the Belleisle mansion, stood a 
moment as if in indecision, then walked rapidly down 
the street. 

Charlot complacently rearranged his wares. There 
was no dearth of customers during the forenoon: two 
schoolgirls, the ice-man, a lawyer on his way to court, 
Madame Armand returning from market, Pére Rican 
from the presbytére of St. Augustine’s—all of these, 
drifting from stall to stall along Good Children Street, 
bought indiscriminately and generously from shopmen 
and shopwomen, black and white, rich and poor. 

But the long, lazy afternoon proved dull and profit- 
less; only an occasional vehicle jolted by, and 
pedestrians were few and far between. Valsin had 
gone to sleep with his woolly head under the counter, 
and Monsieur Belleisle was nodding in his chair, when 
toward four o’clock the charcoal-man’s boy came saun- 
tering along uttering from time to time his long-drawn 
melodious how]. 

‘* Hello, Charlot!’’ he said; ‘‘ why’nt you have some 
san’ diffunt from the yethers?’’ He touched Charlot’s 
precious mountains, one after another, with a contempt- 
uous black forefinger. ‘‘ Dis yer san’ ain’ no good. 
Now, ’f ise you——’”’ He eased his bag to the banquette 
and, squatting down by the counter, poured into the 
merchant’s eager ears a wonderful story. 

The charcoal-man’s boy, it appeared, knew of a place 
‘**roun’ the corner yander’’ (Charlot’s eyes followed 
greedily the vague wave of the grimy hand) ‘‘ wher 
there was a li’l’ old nigger-man, name Unc’ Sol; ’n 
Unc’ Sol had a pile o’ gol’ san’ onder one han’, an’ a 
pile o’ silver san’ onder the yether han’. An’ tain’t no 
li’l’ boy what sells san’ as kin git that gol’ san’ an’ that 
silver san’ ’cep’n’ Charlot.’’ If Charlot would hand 
over them pins the charcoal-man’s boy would tell him 
how to possess himself of these treasures. Monsieur 
Belleisle, in a spasm of haste, yielded up the proceeds 
of his day’s sales and received the promised directions. 

The charcoal-man’s boy shouldered his bag and 
walked away, winking slyly to himself. 

A moment later Charlot presented himself breathless 
to Grande Cousine in her boudoir. Grande Cousine 
was seated before her escritoire. She had the air of one 
who had reached a momentous decision; a bright spot 
burned in either cheek and there was a dangerous light 
in her eyes. She laid down her pen as her small 











relative entered, and sealed and stamped the letter she 
had just written, bringing her fist down upon it with 
energy. 

The child preferred his request. Grande Cousine’s 
ear was turned—a looker-on would have said fearfully 
—toward the inner room, where Madame Belleisle sat 
in her high-backed chair. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ she returned 
absently in answer to Charlot’s jumbled account of the 
wonderful sand to be had around the corner yonder (he 
imitated the vague wave of the grimy black hand). 
‘““May I go? Please, Grande Cousine, may I go? Just 
around the corner! Just a minute oa 

Grande Cousine was only half listening. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ 
she said again; ‘‘ but only to the corner, mind, Charlot. 
And, Charlot ’’— her voice sank to a whisper ; she picked 
up the letter and thrust it hurriedly into his blouse— 
‘‘the mail-box at the corner—put the letter in for 
Grande Cousine—run, Charlot, run!’’ She pushed him 
across the threshold and went back, pale and palpitating, 
to her chair. 

Charlot trotted as fast as his legs would carry him 
down the corridor. He woke his valet, explained his 
mysterious quest, installed him behind the counter, and 
departed —a veritable merchant-adventurer. 

All recollection of Grande Cousine’s letter had fled 
his teeming brain before he reached the mail-box at the 
corner. He peered down the cross-street with beating 
heart, expecting to see squatted somewhere near by the 
gigantic Unc’ Sol he had pictured in his mind, guard- 
ing the immense heaps of gold and silver sand under 
his elbows. He heaved a sigh of disappointment; only 
a cobbler plying his trade in the mouth of an alley 
greeted his vision. Disheartened but not discouraged, 
he turned the corner and walked briskly on. It was 
the first time in his life that he had ever been out of 
sight of the ancestral mansion alone. An exhilaration 
hitherto unknown to him possessed his soul; he threw 

up his head and assumed an air of importance as he 
* traveled along strange banquettes, peering down one 
long corridor after another. Now and again he stopped 
to pass the time of day with dealers in sand, and to 
inspect with the eve of the connoisseur the goods on the 
market; several times, beguiled by the blue eye or the 
red cheek of a petticoated trader, he told the story of 
his quest — received everywhere with awestruck interest 
— promising on the honor of a Belleisle to pour into her 
lap on his return a generous share of the treasure. He 
saw more than one burly black giant, like unto the char- 
coal boy’s Unc’ Sol; one, indeed, sitting on a doorstep, 
gave him from a distance a thrill of hope. On closer 
inspection he recognized the familiar figure of the clo’s- 
pole man, with his bundle of poles and his basket of 
swamp ferns. 

No Unc’ Sol anywhere! No shining heaps of gold 
and silver sand! His sturdy legs began to grow weary, 
his empty stomach to cry aloud. But he was made of 
stout stuff, this small scion of an old and goodly house; 
he swallowed the lump in his throat and ground the 
tears out of his eyes with a dirty fist, and fared on. At 
length he reached a much-crowded street— Royal, by 
the cathedral garden, close abutting upon it, with banana 
leaves rustling, and oleanders shaking into it their 
wholesome bitter-sweet perfume. Here he made bold, 
for the first time, to make inquiries. ‘‘ Has you seen 
Unc’ Sol?’’ he demanded, first in French and then in 
English, of a group of gamins who, had he known it, 
had the moment before demolished the counters and 
scattered the wares of the sand merchants thereabouts. 
They made him repeat the question and artfully led him 
on to relate in detail the story of his adventurous search. 
Then, with derisive yells, they hustled him this way 
and that, called him names, and jerked his cap from 
his head. They shouted with laughter when the little 
chap, setting his back to the wall, showed fight; and 
only wearied of the fun when a fire-alarm sounded 
somewhere in the neighborhood. They dashed off, 
leaving their bruised and bewildered victim half- 
kneeling, half-lying in the shallow gutter, the muddy 
ooze bubbling around him. 

It was a very forlorn little Belleisle indeed which, 
about nightfall, crept timidly down a wide unkempt 
alley, at whose farther end, above the opening which 
gave into the courtyard beyond, a great fan of stained 
glass shone, red and yellow in the fading light. 

The vast cluttered court swarmed with life: men, 
women and children, native and foreign, white and 
black; horses, goats, chickens, pigs, were mingled 
together in indiscriminate and friendly confusion; a 
multitudinous babble arose on the air, muffled by the 
crossed and inter-crossed lines of wet clothes flapping 
in the fitful air. 

The court and the brick house surrounding it, 
crammed with tenants, were, in a long-gone day, the 
baths of the jeunesse dorée of the old town. The latticed 
galleries overlooking the quadrangle are adorned with 
delicate wrought-iron work; the windows and the 
transoms above the mahogany doors are filled in with 
diamonded panes of stained glass; there are all manner 
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of winding stairs with carved handrails, and there are 
quaint mantels and beautiful mouldings, dropping to 
decay. The bath-cells on the ground floor opening into 
the court have become huddiing-places for families or 
stalls for donkeys; two of the enormous marble 
bathtubs, looking for all the world like Egyptian 
sarcophagi, stand side by side in the middle of the 
court, in the rear of the hydrant, whose rusty faucet 
spurts its yellow water into a distained marble basin. 

Charlot shouldered his way fearfully along the damp, 
moss-grown wall, under a gallery. He was unnoticed. 
What mattered one draggle-tailed child, more or less, 
in that seething hive! An hour or so earlier, perhaps, 
his smart trousers, trim shoes and stockings, cap and 
blouse, might have attracted idle eyes, but this grimy, 
bareheaded object was quite in keeping with the place. 
He shrank terrified from a brawny arm which reached 
out and dragged him from under the restless feet of a 
horse feeding from a trough, and uttered a smothered 
cry when a duck waddled, quacking, between his legs. 
But his face brightened when he espied an old negro 
seated in the doorway of one of the cell-like bathrooms. 
The old man was very black, with a fringe of white 
wool about his forehead; he was picking a banjo, 
and under one elbow there was a shining heap that 
glistened in the pale rays of the full moon soaring in 
the cloudless sky above. His eyes were half-closed 
and he was crooning softly under his breath. A moist 
little paw was laid on his knee. ‘‘ Is you Unc’ Sol?”’ 
inquired a childish voice. 

‘*Oh, Lawd, chile! Wher you come fum? No, I 
ain’ Unc’ Sol—I’se Unc’ Ab’am. It’s des de same, 
edzackly de same, honey.’’ 

Unc’ Ab’am patted the little paw encouragingly. 
**Huc-cum you lovkin’ for Unc’ Sol? What you 
want?’’ 

**Wantsan’! Gol’san’! Wantdinner! Want Mére! 
Want Grande Cousine! Oh-h-h!’’ The _ breaking- 
down point Was reached at last. The long-drawn sob 
was followed by a plaintive wail that rose above the 
many-keyed sounds in the court and for a moment 
hushed them all. 

‘* Lawd-a-mity!’’ shouted Unc’ Ab’am, gathering the 
poor little mite into his arms, scattering as he did so 
the glistening heap of strung garlic under his elbow 
far and wide. ‘‘ De chile is hongry! Who gwineter 
feed de chile?’”’ 

On the instant Motherhood, in the shape of Dago 
viragos, Italian Madonnas, negro mammies, and Creole 
voodoos, was hovering over the stray waif. Goat’s 
milk, macaroni, cheese, pralines—all manner of 
dainties, known and unknown, were pressed upon him 
and a chorus of endearing expressions, unintelligible 
except to the Angel of Babies, rained on his ear. 
Charlot smiled divinely at everybody while he gobbled 
the unaccustomed fare; no sooner, however, had he 
crammed his aching stomach than he puckered up his 
mouth again and began to whimper for Grande Cousine. 
But while the women were handing him about, from 
one tender bosom to another, and mothering him in 
every imaginable tongue, fatigue overcame even his 
homesick longing; his long-lashed eyelids closed sud- 
denly and he fell fast’ asleep. Babette, the stout 
Gascon vegetable-woman, who held him at that moment 
in her arms, cast a defiant glance at the ring of envious 
faces around, considered the cart in which she was 
wont to take her own cramped rest, and finally, at the 
suggestion of Unc’ Ab’am, wrapped him in a rag of a 
shawl and laid him in one of the big marble bathtubs, 
where, with his pretty face upturned to the moon, the 
merchant-adventurer slept peacefully after his bootless 
quest. The babel of noise around fluctuated, now ris- 
ing to frenzy, now sinking almost to tranquillity, until, 
toward midnight, it gradually ceased and the old Bath 
Court became as quiet as the Archbishop’s Palace a 
square or so away. 

il 

HERE is always, or nearly always, a Grande Cousine 

in the Creole family. The Grande Cousine is 
generally elderly; often a maiden lady, sometimes 
severe, usually sweet-tempered, never unimportant. 
The Grande Cousine of the Belleisle family was no 
exception to the last-named rule. She was indeed, she 
herself thought, altogether too important! She would 
have been happier had it mattered less whom she 
married, or how her immense ‘‘dot’’ was guarded 
in the marriage contract. For Grande Cousine— 
Mademoiselle Adrienne St. Martin Belleisle—was not 
only unmarried —she was young, brilliant and beauti- 
ful. Her nephew, Monsieur Charles St. Martin 
Belleisle, thought her adorable; Madame Belleisle, her 
paternal grandmother and guardian (for, like Charlot, 
she was doubly orphaned ), considered her very willful. 
In the matter of David Grahame, it must be admitted, 
she had proved a very obstinate young person indeed. 
To Madame Belleisle, brought up in the good old 
school of French diplomacy, it seemed quite proper and 
fitting that Grande Cousine should give her hand in 
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marriage to the son of her father’s college chum, David 
Grahame, of Kentucky. Neither grandmother nor grand- 
daughter had ever set eyes on the said David, but there were 
encouraging reports concerning him, and his fortune almost 
equaled Adrienne’s own. 

When the announcement had been made to Grande Cousine 
that such an arrangement had all but been concluded between 
Grandmamma Belleisle and Grahame senior, she had made 
remarks which proved conclusively that American influences 
had undermined the training of her house. When a letter 
arrived, explaining that the irreproachable parti was about 
setting forth for the South as a preliminary to further nego- 
tiations, she rebelled openly. No; she had not the slightest 
inclination toward any other man, though she had danced her 
way successfully through a couple of brilliant social seasons. 
She had no ardent desire to be an old maid; she did not 
wish to break her grandmother’s heart; she was not modern 
and unmaidenly! But —but she would not be disposed of like 
a bale of merchandise! 

Finally, a note written on thick monogram paper, in a 
handwriting which Mademoiselle Belleisle characterized as 
wicked-looking, conveyed the information that the writer had 
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reached the city and awaited at a certain hotel the permission 
of his fiancée to pay his respects. Then, indeed, Grande 
Cousine’s cup overflowed. Twenty sheets at least of dainty 
notepaper were used and destroyed before an answer was 
composed, which assured Mr. Grahame that Miss Belleisle 
would have none of him; she would not listen to his suit, far 
less would she be a party to the mercenary arrangement to 
which he had so shamelessly lent himself. All this in lan- 
guage subtle but unmistakable. 

This was the letter which Grande Cousine had sealed and 
intrusted to Charlot, listening fearfully the while toward the 
next room, where Madame Belleisle sat, blissfully ignorant 
both of the fiancé’s arrival and the fiancée’s final revolt. 

An hour or two passed before the absence of the pet of the 
household was noticed. But on a sudden, into the midst 
of Mademoiselle Belleisle’s self-satisfied reflections, there 
intruded itself an insistent, unaccountable anxiety. Starting 
up, she called the child’s bonne, then the butler, then her 
own maid. Finally she ran, herself, down the corridor and 
looked out. Valsin still sat, stolidly faithful, at his post; 
the neighboring merchants had vanished for the time being. 
The street was deserted. Not a trace of Charlot by the 
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letter-box, or around that fatal corner. Grande Cousine 
stood fora moment trembling, and shading her eyes with her 
hand, as she gazed this way and that. Then she rushed back 
and within a short time the great mansion had been searched 
from top to bottom, the coach-house ransacked, the court- 
yard nooks explored, the whole neighborhood overhauled. 
Finally the police were called in, and the long agony of 
apprehension and waiting began. 


iil 


bee David Grahame was made aware of the proposi- 
tion contained in a letter from Madame Belleisle to 
his father relative to a marriage between himself, David, 
and Mademoiselle Belleisle, he roared with laughter, being 
unable to see in it anything but an exquisite joke. ‘‘ What! 
Pledge myself toa woman whom I have never even seen —like 
a Turk, or a Kaffir! No! I donot even intend to see her. 
Ten to one she is old and ugly, and ill-tempered. She is 
certainly cold-blooded and mercenary! ”’ 
But David, big and burly as he was, had a tinge of romance 
in his composition. He found himself dreaming, in spite of 
(Continued on Page 19) 


THE MAKING OF A BILLIONAIRE 


MONG the great fortunes of the world 
A to-day there are two that tower 
*colossal—the Rothschild and the 
Rockefeller. No one—not even the heads 
of the two houses — knows just how large 
these fortunes are. A few years ago John 
D. Rockefeller said upon the witness-stand 
that he was unable to tell how much he 
was worth within several millions. In- 
deed, there is no way of estimating accurately these modern 
fortunes, invested in many ways and subject to daily, hourly 
fluctuations. Probably a billion and a half of dollars is as 
near to accuracy as it is possible to come in stating the wealth 
of the house of Rothschild. As for the house of Rockefeller, 
a business associate of the elder and many times the richer 
of the two brothers said within a vear: ‘‘ John D. Rockefeller 
is worth not far from three quarters of a billion, and he will 
presently be the first billionaire the world has everhad.’”’ If 
the estimate were based upon income—certainly as fair a 
way as to attempt to value capital — John D. Rockefeller would 
to-day be classed as a billionaire half on the way toward his 
second billion. And there are in addition the several hun- 
dred millions of his brother’s fortune and the many millions 
of the three or four allied members of the family. 

In comparison the Rothschild fortune seems common- 
place. It represents the old way of getting rich. The 
Rockefeller fortune represents the new way —the way that 
baffies any effort to anticipate the future developments in the 
distribution of wealth. 

The Rothschild fortune is controlled by, at the least, half a 
score Rothschilds; the Rockefeller fortune is under the rule 
of one Rockefeller. The Rothschild fortune is divided among 
more than fifty Rothschilds, scattered in all the countries 
of Europe, no one of them so rich as any one of a dozen 
Americans; the bulk of the Rockefeller fortune is in the pos- 
session of one man, and all but a few millions are in the 
possession of that man and his brother. Finally, the 
Rothschild fortune represents the work of a century and of 
no less than four generations and six branches of the 
Rothschild family; the Rockefeller fortune is the work of less 
than thirty years, and of one man, sixty-three years old. 





When Rockefeller Aimost Went Broke 


The Rockefeller fortune was founded upon credit capital. 
In 1875 John D. Rockefeller was a considerable oil merchant. 
But his schemes for monopolizing the oil business of half 
the world were trembling between success and failure. In 
that year there were three weeks when he walked the floor 
night after night, sleepless, fighting the ruin that seemed to 
be closing in around him. It’issaid that his wife exclaimed: 
“IT wish John would go bankrupt, for then he would get some 
sleep.’’ It is said that the nervous indigestion which now 
compels him to the quietest of lives and to a diet of crackers 
and milk at 98 2-5° Fahrenheit, dates from that terrible three 
weeks. He owed the banks of Cleveland $1,700,000. He 
could not pay; they were pressing him, but did not dare to 
close in upon him. They knew that if he failed it would 
swamp them and would precipitate a panic in Cleveland — 
Cleveland was not so large and rich in those days, and 
$1,700,000 was a big sum of money, even in Wall! Street. 

The Rockefeller fortune may therefore be dated from 1875, 
the year when the founding crisis was passed, though the big 
returns did not begin to come until about 1885, the enormous 
returns until less than ten years ago. It is obviously a typi- 
cal American great fortune in its founding —upon borrowed 
money, at the cost of the founder’s digestion, and by methods 
that combined judgment with the extreme of audacity. 


By David Graham Phillips 


THE MOST STRIKING INSTANCE IN AMERICAN HISTORY OF HOW A GREAT 
FORTUNE GROWS. HOW IT PILES UP ON ITSELF. HOW IT SWAMPS ALL ITS 
OWNER’S INTERESTS IN ITS OWN. WILL IT OUTGROW HIS MANAGEMENT ? 


To illustrate our mighty industrial fortunes, to show how 
often the few first millions, the captain of industry —or the 
brain of the octopus, if you please— makes his millions breed 
millions with the fecundity of rabbits, what better example 
could there be than the case of John D. Rockefeller? 

He was born in 1839, the son of a farmer and a very supe- 
rior farmer’s wife. In 1857 he was clerk in a commission 
house; in 1858 he was partner in a small, new commission 
house of his own starting. In 1859 he was an oil refiner, in 
partnership with an Englishman who had devised a new, but 
not especially valuable, process of refining oil. In 1860 the 
oil excitement burst out and thousands of men were dream- 
ing of, or over, sudden fortunes that would gush, or had 
gushed, from the wounded earth of the coal regions. 
Rockefeller was far from the oil field, but he was an oil 
refiner, and he saw the possibilities of the newindustry. He, 
too, caught the coal-oil fever, but it was not the sort of attack 
so many ‘‘ Coal-Oil Johnnies’’ had. This John was no gam- 
bler. He dreamed of reaching out and out and out, 
accumulating wells—one, two, a few at a time, until 

Where others saw a passing excitement he saw a great 
industry. Where others speculated and got out as speedily 
as possible, he “‘ believed in the business.’’ Where others 
gambled, he planned a “‘ sure thing.’’ 








The Legal Austerlitz of Standard Oil 


These two elements — belief in himself and in his business — 
are the backbone of every great fortune in our country to-day. 
Belief that the business is destined to be great; belief that he 
was appointed, by God or destiny or fate, or whatever he calls 
the over-ruling force, to possess that business and to hold it by 
any and all means against any and all opposition. This is 
the new phase of the old doctrine of the divine right of kings; 
it explains many curious phenomena of citizenship and 
conscience. 

From 1860 to 1875 Rockefeller was reaching out and out to 
take possession of his promised land. His brother, and their 
intimate friends, laughed at him, tried to dissuade him, 
warned him. They, too, would buy oil wells, but they would 
make what they could and sell out before the well caught fire 
orran dry. He bought to keep, bought burning wells and 
extinguished the fires, bought dry wells in the hope that they 
would some day yield tothe pump. And when his brother 
and their intimates saw that there was method in his madness, 
he invited them in, practically gave them as a present the 
shares that were to make them multi-millionaires. And, slow 
and tenacious and saturated with his ‘‘ mystic’’ of manifest 
destiny, he marched on to the Montenotte of 1875. The 
reaching out on small capital, the rising clamor and fury 
against his merciless methods of monoply, brought on that 
crisis. 

Until the secret history of the Standard Oil Company is 
written —and it probably never will be —no one except John 
D. Rockefeller will know how that crisis was passed and how 
prosperity and power were obtained through those contracts 
with the railways which made competition with Rockefeller 
hopeless and forced almost all the oil men, producers, refiners 
and sellers, to choose between submission and ruin. But it 


is known that the crisis was passed and 
that the railways out of the oil regions 
became, so far as oil carrying was con- 
cerned, his own private lines, transporting 
his oil, and only his, at rates fixed by 
himself. 

Another point in the development of 
the great American fortune is control of 
railways—the arteries of the whole people. 
It is next in importance to a monopoly of some natural prod- 
uct. Rockefeller scored both points. 

But he was, between 1875 and 1885, still only potentially 
rich and secure. The big battle, the Austerlitz, had still to 
be fought. 

The Rockefeller assets in that period were large and were 
rapidly growing. But they were dependent for their value 
upon John D. Rockefeller’s ability to continue and strengthen 
his monopoly, upon his ability to hold the railways and keep 
competition crushed and fight off the Canaanitish tribes of 
anti-monopolists who were disputing every inch of his advance 
into his promised land. If he won, he would be rich and 
powerful and respected; if he lost—ruin, disgrace. There 
were the Congressional inquiries; there were the legisla- 
tive investigating committees; there were the civil suits; 
there were the indictments of grand juries; there were crim- 
inal trials before petit juries. He had about nine thousand 
civil suits alone to defend at one time; and they were scattered 
in most of the counties of most of the States of the Union. 

These conditions meant an enormous drain upon profits, 
enormous difficulty in maintaining credit and commercial 
standing. There were the huge fees of the highest-priced of 
high-priced lawyers to defend his person, assailed both as 
John D. Rockefeller, private citizen, and as John D. 
Rockefeller, Standard Oil Company; there were the fees of 
high-priced counsel who must appear in the most menacing 
of the legislative and court proceedings in the various States; 
there were the fees of the multitude of minor, but still not 
cheap, lawyers, who must appear for him in the thousands of 
minor actions; there were the wages of a horde of agents. 
Rockefeller’s profits were large, but they went in defeating 
the hopes of those who believed they could destroy and jail 
him. He was rich, but the betting was against him. 

Napoleon won his Austerlitz by turning his artillery away 
from the Austrians and directing it against the ice upon which 
they were crossing the river to overwhelm him. Rockefeller 
won his Austerlitz by turning his artillery away from his 
assailants and upon the laws they were employing to reach 
him —a method made commonplace through its frequent use 
by his imitators. 


The Nightmare of Accumulated Millions 


It was about 1884 that some of the high-priced counsel dis- 
covered a way of freeing him from the bondage of anti- 
monopoly law, a method of reorganizing him into legality and 
safety. Soon the period of insecurity passed—though the 
general public did not know it and the press and the politi- 
cians were still howling. Rockefeller was able to shake off 
his pursuers and dismiss his horde of lawyers. He had at 
last a large, secure income. 

And now began the rapid increase. He wasasimple, thrifty 
man, and so was his brother. They spent comparatively 
nothing of their income. They reinvested it in obtaining 
complete ownership of what they had only controlled— 
that is, of the petroleum industry. They developed the 
Standard Oil Company from the single concern to a conglom- 


erate of about sixty corporations, each engaged in a separate - 


department of the industry. They utilized the crude oil in a 











thousand ways, turning to account the discover- 
ies of science which the scientists gave freely to 
the world. Soon, so many and so valuable were 
the by-products of oil production that the oil 
itself cost the Rockefellers practically nothing at all— 
for the by-products more and more paid for its pumping, 
refining, transportation and sale. For fifteen years Mr. 
Rockefeller and his group have been selling about a thousand 
million gallons of oil a year at prices ranging from five to 
twenty cents a gallon, and averaging above seven cents; and, 
as the by-products have increased in number and in value, 
they have put into their pockets as clear profit more and more 
of the entire selling price of the oil. To-day that selling 
price is estimated to be all clear profit, and it is said that there 
is in addition a profit of from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 
upon the by-products. This explains why the profits of the 
Rockefellers from their trust are greater by many millions 
annually than the value of the petroleum production. 

About ten years ago Rockefeller’s income was given as 
thirty millions by an excellent authority. He had reached 
the limit of profitable reinvestment of profits in the oil indus- 
try. Here then were these enormous sums in cash pouring 
in—more than $2,000,000 a month for John Davison 
Rockefeller alone. The problem of reinvestment became 
more than serious. It became a nightmare. The oil income 
was swelling, swelling, and the number of sound investments 
is limited, was then even more limited than it now is. It was 
through no especial eagerness for more gains that the 
Rockefellers began to branch out from oil into other things. 
They were forced, swept on by this inrolling tide of wealth 
which their monopoly-magnet irresistibly attracted. They 
developed a staff of investment seekers and investigators. It 
is said that the chief of this staff has a salary of $125,000 a 
year. It may be remarked in passing that Rockefeller, like 
almost all the great American fortune builders, pays cheer- 
fully the highest market price for brains. He expects valuable 
service, but he does his part ungrudgingly. He holds that 
while it may be dangerous to an employee to overpay him, it 
is fatal both to employer and employee to underpay. 

The first conspicuous excursion and incursion of the 
Rockefellers was into the railway field. By 1895 they con- 
trolled one-fifth of the railway mileage of the country. What 
do they own or, through dominant ownership, control to-day? 
They are powerful in all the great railways of New York, north, 
east and west, except one where their share is only a few 
millions. They are in most of the great railways radiating 
from Chicago. They dominate in several of the systems that 
extend to the Pacific. It is their votes that make Mr. Morgan 
so potent—though, it may be added, they need his brains 
more than he needs their votes—at present, and the combi- 
nation of the two constitutes in large measure the ‘‘ community 
of interest.’’ 

But railways could not alone absorb rapidly enough those 
mighty floods of gold; presently John D. Rockefeller’s 
$2,500,000 a month had increased to four, to five, to six mil- 
lions a month, to $75,000,000 a year. Illuminating oi] was 
becoming all profit; the reinvestments of income were adding 
their mite of many annual millions. 

The Rockefellers went into gas and electricity when those 
industries had developed to the safe-investment stage. And 


now a large part of the American people must begin to enrich 
the Rockefellers as soon as the sun goes down, no matter what 
form of illuminant they use. 


They went into farm-mortgages 
— it is said that when prosper- 
ity a few years ago enabled 
the farmers to rid themselves 
of their mortgages, John D. 
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Rockefeller was moved almost to tears; eight millions which 
he had thought taken care of for years to come at a good 
interest were suddenly dumped upon his doorstep and there 
set up a squawking for a new home. This unexpected addi- 
tion to his worriments in finding place for the progeny of his 
petroleum and their progeny and their progeny’s progeny 
was too-much for the equanimity of a man without a digestion. 


The Outreaching for New Investments 


The Rockefellers went into mines, iron and coal 
and lead; into other industrial companies; into 
ways, into national, State and municipal bonds; into steam- 
ships and steamboats and telegraphy; into real estate, into 
sky-scrapers and residences and hotels and business blocks; 
into life insurance, into banking. There was soon literally 
no field of industry where their millions were not at work. 
And almost all their investments pay well. If they did not 
promise to pay well, the Rockefellers, as good business men, 
could not go in; if they do pay well, the Rockefellers have 
added to their burden. 

John D. Rockefeller owns Standard Oil stock worth between 
four and five hundred millions at the market quotation. He 
has a hundred millions in the Steel Trust, almost as much in 
a single Western railway system, half as much in a second, 
and so on and on and on until the mind wearies of the cata- 
loguing. His income last year was about $100,000,000— it 
is doubtful if the incomes of all the Rothschilds together 
make so great a sum. And it is going up by leaps and 
bounds. Nowadays all branches of industry are interdepend- 
ent, and the Rockefellers can boom their business all along 
the line by making each of their interests aid the others 
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No one knows how great their holdings are in any depart- 
ment of industry —a few weeks ago an obscure youth voted 
many millions of Steel Trust stock; it was presently discov- 
ered that he was a clerk in John D. Rockefeller’s office. No 
one knows even how many enterprises they are interested in 
—not long ago there was an election of directors for a trust 
with a capital of nearly fifty millions; an insignificant-looking 
unknown appeared at the meeting, handed in a list of candi- 
dates and voted for it proxies covering a majority of the 
stock; it came out that the new management was in the 
Rockefellers’ interest, and the old managers had not suspected 
that any Rockefeller owned a single share of the stock. 

Mr. Rockefeller does not receive all his dividends in 
his own name or even in the names of clerks in his office. 
There is a clerk in the National City Bank who for a few 
minutes four times a year is a millionaire. Mr. Rockefeller 
does not even attempt to keep track of his investments. He 
watches closely a few of the enterprises in which he is most 
heavily interested; the rest he leaves to the care of his lieu- 
tenants, confining his part in them to noting the entries in his 
dividend book. 

The latest industry into which the Rockefellers have gone is 
banking. There they already dominate, and there they think 
they have found the solution of their investment problem— 
for a few years, at least. And it is within the possibilities 
that the Rockefeller banking adventure may cause a convul- 
sion—a greater convulsion, perhaps, than that which shook 
the country when John D. Rockefeller first introduced the 
industrial monopoly to the American people and began to 
force its acquaintance and society upon them. 














The Rockefeller Bank— the National City Bank 
—is by itself far and away the biggest bank in 
the United States. It is exceeded in the world 
only by the Bank of England and the Bank of 
France. The deposits average more than one hundred mil- 
lions a day; and it dominates the call loan market on Wall 
Street and the Stock market. But it is not alone; it is 
the head of the Rockefeller chain of banks which includes 
fourteen banks and trust companies in New York City, and 
banks of great strength and influence in every large money 
centre in the country. 

The chief business of these banks is to receive the 
Rockefeller income and loan it tospeculators, manufacturers, 
merchants, throughout the country. And the 
Rockefellers not only are relieved from much of their former 
anxiety over investments but also receive a double profit. 
There is the profit of the interest which the banks pay them 
for their huge cash balances, fifty and seventy-five and even 
upward of a hundred millions steadily maintained from day 
to day by these largest private handlers of cash the world has 
ever seen; then there are the profits of dividends which the 
banks declare —and large dividends they are 

The Rockefellers are swiftly expanding this new system of 
theirs—it must expand swiftly if it is to take care of their 
ever-swelling income. And in the inevitable course of that 
luxuriant growth of crops of capital and dividends and inter- 
est they will presently have at their command more cash 
than any other group of financial institutions in the world. 
The Rothschilds will seem pigmy beside them. For they 
are not only the controllers of their own stupendous deposits; 
they also control the huge cash balances carried by scores of 
railways, combinations, trusts, monopolies. 

It is not worth while to take ‘‘ cats and dogs’’ to the 
Rockefeller banks. But there is danger that ‘‘cats and 
dogs’’ may possibly figure more and more largely in the 
collateral lists of those money-lending institutions which are 
struggling desperately to survive against the overpowering 
competition of the Rockefeller institutions. The rise and 
growth of the Rockefellers as bankers explains the movement 
for the consolidation of banks. —and also the movement for the 
establishment of branch banks. 

Now that the Rockefellers are enamored of banking because 
of its charms of safety, simplicity, and of enabling them to 
keep mighty battalions of cash ready at an instant’s notice 
to wheel inta line to protect the Rockefeller individual inter- 
ests, one would have some difficulty in imagining how it is 
possible for the Rockefellers to avoid controlling the cash and 
the loan market of the United States withinafew years. The 
Standard Oil pours in its millions on millions; the railways, 
the greatest industrial trusts, the most enterprising and prof- 
itable industries everywhere are pouring in their millions; 
and the Rockefeller banks, receiving these unprecedented 
golden rains, are themselves growing richer and richer, com- 
pounding the interest on interest on interest. 

The process of the ever-accelerated growth of one great 
fortune, which has been described above in outline, applies to 
every fortune in the country that brings in an income in excess 
of its owner’s expenditures for such matters as food and 
clothing, palaces and pictures, yachts and jewels and enter- 
tainments. If the owner of the fortune is a cautious and 
hesitating investor, or is careless, the fortune will still grow 
rapidly; if he is himself skillful and enterprising, or if he has 
at his command, or is commanded 
by, a great financial and industrial 
organizer, the fortune will spread like 
goldenrod or Canada thistle. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS — Laura Dearborn finds herself drawn in opposite direc- 
tions by the attractions of Sheldon Corthell, the artist, a man of fine perception, delicate tact and 
keen intellect, and Curtis Jadwin, a figure of little grace but great strength and the dignity of com- 
mand. ‘The problem of Landry Court, her youngest and latest admirer, has hardly yet presented 
itselt to her for serious consideration. Somehow with all his fresh young enthusiasm she places him 
more with her sister Page than herself. And yet she is willing to prolong the situation. Admira- 
tion is sweet to her, and anyway there is still so much to do before she could think of having any 
of them. Page, to be sure, has been in Chicago for two years—at school— but Laura is new to 
the town, fresh from a Massachusetts village. She and her aunt, Mrs. Wessels, with Page to help, 
are still in the midst of settling the new house. The whole social machinery is yet to be set in 
motion. So far, Mrs. Cressler, bound by old ties to the family, is almost her only friend. 

Tired with their work at hanging pictures and ordering bookshelves, Laura, Page and Aunt 
Wess’ have gladly taken advantage of Landry’s invitation to dine out at a neighboring restaurant. 


” 


‘* The carriage is right here,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t have to call for Charlie. He’s 
got a man from Cincinnati in tow, and they are going to dine at the Calumet Club.”’ 
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“OF ALL THE PEOPLE!” 
CHAPTER Ill 

HEY were not long at table, and by the time they were 

T ready to depart it was about half-past five. But when 

they emerged into the street it was discovered that 

once more the weather had abruptly changed. It was snow- 

ing thickly. Again a bitter wind from off the lake tore 

through the streets. The slush and melted snow was freez- 

ing, and the north side of every iamp-post and telegraph pole 
was sheeted with ice. 

To add to their discomfort, the North State Street cars 
were blocked. When they gained the corner of Washington 
Street they could see where the congestion began, a few 
squares distant. 

““There’s nothing for it,’’ declared Landry, ‘‘but to 
go over and get the Clark Street cars—and at that you 
may have to stand up all the way home, at this time of 
day.’’ 

They paused, irresolute, a moment on the corner. It was 
the centre of the retail quarter. Close at hand a vast dry- 
goods house, built in the old “‘ iron-front ’’ style, towered from 
the pavement, and through its hundreds of windows pre- 
sented to view a world of stuffs and fabrics, upholsteries and 
textiles, kaleidoscopic, gleaming in the fierce brilliance of a 
multitude of lights. From each street doorway was pouring 
an army of “‘ shoppers,’’ women for the most part; and these 
—since the store catered to a rich clientéle — fashionably 
dressed. Many of them stood for a moment on the threshold 
of the storm-doorways, turning up the collars of their seal- 
skins, settling their hands in their muffs, and searching the 
street for their coupés and carriages. 

Among the number of those thus engaged, one, suddenly 
catching sight of Laura, waved a muff in her direction, then 
came quickly forward. It was Mrs. Cressler. 

“Laura, my dearest girl! Of all the people! 
glad to see you!’’ She kissed Laura on the cheek, shook 
hands all around, and asked about the sisters’ new home. 
Did they want anything, or was there anything she could do 
to help? Then, interrupting herself, and laying a glove on 
Laura’s arm: 

“I’ve got more to fe// you.”’ 

She compressed her lips and stood off from Laura, fixing 
her with a significant glance. 

“Me? To tell me?”’ 

“Where are you going now?”’ 

“‘ Home; but our cars are stopped. We Pd 
must go over to—— ”’ 

** Fiddlesticks! You and Page and Mrs. 

Wessels—all of you are coming home to ; a 
dine with me.’’ : 

‘‘ But we've had dinner already,”’ they 
all cried, speaking at once. 

Page explained the situation, but Mrs. 
Cressler would not be denied. 


I am so 


Landry excused himself. 


for her ears only. 
“‘girl’’ that the family would not be home that night. 
the same street, and within ten minutes’ walk of the Dearborns’. 
their aunt would be back immediately after breakfast. , 

Mrs. Cressler showed them to their rooms. Page and Mrs. Wessels elected to sleep 
together, and once the door had closed upon them the little girl unburdened herself. 

‘*T suppose Laura thinks it’s all right, running off like this for the whole blessed 
night, and no one to look after the house but those two servants that nobody knows 


“I THINK THAT I AM GOING TO BE VERY HAPPY HERE” 


It ended by the two sisters and Mrs. Wessels getting into Mrs. Cressler’s carriage. 
He lived on the South Side, on Michigan Avenue, and, 
declaring that he knew they had had enough of him for one day, took himself off. 

But whatever Mrs. Cressler had to tell Laura she evidently was determined to save 
Arrived at the Dearborns’ home, she sent her footman in to tell the 
The Cresslers lived hard by on 
The two sisters and 


anything about. As though there weren’t Heaven knows what 
all to tend to there in the morning. I just don’t see,’’ she 
exclaimed decisively, ‘‘ how we’re going to get settled at all. 
That Landry Court! My goodness, he’s more hindrance than 
help. Did you ever see’ He just dashes in as though he 
were doing it all, and messes everything up, and loses things, 
and gets things into the wrong place, and forgets this and 
that, and then he and Laura sit down and spoon. I never 
saw anything like it. First it’s Corthell and then Landry, 
and next it will be somebody else. Laura reguiarly mortifies 
me; a great, grown-up girl like that, flirting, and letting every 
man she meets think that he’s just the one particular one of 
thé whole earth. It’snot good form. And Landry —as if he 
didn’t know we’ve got more to do now than just to dawdle 
and dawdle. I could slap him. I like to see a man take 
life seriously and try to amount to something, and not waste 
the best years of his life trailing after women who are old 





st I don’t know. 








“| AM SO GLAD TO SEE YOU” 


enough to be his grandmother, and don’t mean that it will 
ever come to anything.’’ 

In her room, in the front of the house, Laura was partly 
undressed when Mrs. Cressler knocked at her door. The 
latter had put on a wrapper of flowered silk, and her hair was 
bound in ‘‘ invisible nets.’’ 

‘**T brought you a dressing-gown,’’ she said. She hung it 
over the foot of the bed, and sat down on the bed itself, 
watching Laura, who stood before the glass of the bureau, her 
head bent upon her breast, her hands busy with the back of 
her hair. From time to time the hairpins clicked as she laid 
them down in the silver trays close at hand. Then putting 
her chin in the air she shook her head, and the great braids, 
unlooped, fell to her waist. 

“What pretty hair you have, child,’?’ murmured Mrs. 
Cressler. She was settling herself for a long talk with her 
protégée. She had much to tell, but, now that they had the 
whole night before them, could afford to take her time. 

Between the two women the conversation began slowly, with 
detached phrases and observations that did not call necessa- 
rily for answers— mere beginnings that they did not care to 
follow up. 

‘* They tell me,’’ said Mrs. Cressler, ‘‘ that that Gretry girl 
smokes ten cigarettes every night before she goes to bed. 
You know the Gretrys—they were at the opera the other 
night.’’ 

Laura permitted herself an indefinite murmur of interest. 
Her head to one side, she drew the brush in slow, deliberate 
movements downward underneath the long, thick strands of 
her hair. Mrs. Cressler watched her attentively. 

““Why don’t you wear your hair that new way, Laura?’’ 
she remarked; ‘‘ farther down on your neck? I see every one 
doing it now.’”’ ‘ 

The house was very still. Outside the double win- 
dows they could hear the faint murmuring click of 
the frozen snow. A radiator in the hallway clanked 
and strangled for a moment, then fell quiet again. 

‘What a pretty room .-this is,’’ said Laura. ‘‘I 
think I’ll have to do our guest-room something like 
this— a sort of white and gold effect. My hair? Oh, 

Wearing it low that way makes it 
catch so on the hooks of your collar, and, besides, I 
was afraid it would make my head look so flat.’’ 

There was a silence. Laura braided a long strand 
with quick, regular motions of both hands, and let- 
ting it fall over her shoulder shook it into place with 
a twist of her head. She stepped out of her skirt, 
and Mrs. Cressler handed her her dressing-gown, and 
brought out a pair of quilted slippers of red satin 
from the wardrobe. 

In the grate the fire that had been lighted just 
before they had come upstairs was crackling sharply. 
Laura drew up an armchair and sat down in front 








of it, her chin in her hand. Mrs. Cressler stretched herself 
upon the bed, an arm behind her head. 

‘Well, Laura,’’ she began at length, ‘‘I have some real 
news for you. My dear, I believe you’ve made a conquest.’’ 

‘*T!’? murmured Laura, looking around. She feigned a 
surprise, though she guessed at once that Mrs. Cressler had 
Corthell in mind. 

‘That Mr. Jadwin—the one you met at the opera.’’ 

Genuinely taken aback, Laura sat upright and stared wide- 
eyed. 

““Mr. Jadwin!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, we didn’t have 
five minutes’ talk. Why, I hardly know the man. I only 
met him last night.’’ 

But Mrs. Cressler shook her head, closing her eyes and 
putting her lips together. 

‘* That don’t make any difference, Laura. Trust me to tell 
when a man is taken with a girl. My dear, youcan have him 
as easy as ¢hat.’’ She snapped her fingers. 

‘* Oh, I’m sure you’re mistaken, Mrs. Cressler.’’ 

‘* Not in the least. I’ve known Curtis Jadwin now for fif- 
teen years— nobody better. He’s as old a family friend as 
Charlie and Ihave. I knowhimlikeabook. And I tell you 
the man is in love with you.’’ 

‘Well, I hope he didn’t tell you as much,’’ cried Laura, 
promising herself to be royally angry if such were the case. 
But Mrs. Cressler hastened to reassure her. 

‘*Oh my, no. But all the way home last 
night—he came home with us, you know 
—he kept referring to you, and just so soon 
as the conversation got on some other subject 
he would lose interest. He wanted to know 
all about you—oh, you know how a man 
will talk,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ And he said 
you had more sense and more intelligence 
than any girl he had ever known.”’ 

‘*Oh, well,’? answered Laura depreca- 
tingly, as if to say that that did not count 
for much with her. 

“And that you were simply beautiful. 
He said that he never remembered to have 
seen a more beautiful woman.’’ 

Laura turned her head away, a hand 
shielding her cheek. She did not answer 
immediately, then at length: 

““ Has he--this Mr. Jadwin— has he ever 
been married before? ’’ 

‘“No, no. He’s a bachelor, and rich! 
He could buy and sell ws. And don’t think, 
Laura, dear, that I’m jumping at conclu- 
sions. I hope I’m woman of the world 
enough to know that a man who’s taken with 
a pretty face and smart talk isn’t going to 
rush right into matrimony because of that. 
It wasn’t so much what Curtis Jadwin said 
—though, dear me, suz, he talked enough 
about you—as what he didn’t say. I could 
tell. He was thinking hard. He was hit, 
Laura. I know he was. And Charlie said 
he spoke about you again this morning at 
breakfast. Charlie makes me tired some- 
times,’’ she added irrelevantly. 

‘*Charlie?’’ repeated Laura. 

‘Well, of course I spoke to him about 
Jadwin, and how taken he seemed with you, 
and the man roared at me.’’ 

‘* He didn’t believe it then?”’ 

‘“Yes he did—when I could get him to 
talk seriously about it, and when I made 
him remember how Mr. Jadwin had spoken 
in the carriage coming home.’’ 

Laura curled her leg under her and sat 
nursing her foot and looking into the fire. 
For a long time neither spoke. A little 
clock of brass and black marble began to 
chime, very prettily, the half-hour of nine. 
Mrs. Cressler observed: 

‘* That Sheldon Corthell seems to be a very 
agreeable kind of a young man, doesn’t he?”’ 
‘*Yes,’’ replied Laura thoughtfully, ‘‘ he is agreeable.’’ 

“And a taletited fellow, too,’’ continued Mrs. Cressler. 
‘*But somehow it never impressed me that there was very 
much éo him.’’ ‘ 

**Oh,’’ murmured Laura indifferently, ‘‘ I don’t know.’’ 

‘*T suppose,’’ Mrs. Cressler went on, in a tone of resigna- 
tion —‘‘ I suppose he thinks the world and all of you ?”’ 

Laura raised a shoulder without answering. 

** Charlie can’t abide him,’’ said Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ Funny, 
isn’t it, what prejudices men have? Charlie always speaks 
of him as though he were a higher order of glazier. Curtis 
Jadwin seems to like him. What do you think of him, 
Laura —of Mr. Jadwin?’”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she answered, looking vaguely into the 
fire. ‘‘I thought he was a strong man— mentally, I mean, 
and that he would be kindly and—and—generous. Some- 
how,’’ she said musingly, ‘‘I didn’t think he would be the 
sort of man that women would take to, at first— but then I 
don’t know. I saw very little of him, as I say. He didn’t 
impress me as being a woman’s man.”’ 
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** All the better,’’ said the other. ‘‘ Who would want to 
marry a woman’s man? Jwouldn’t. Sheldon Corthell is 
that. I tell you one thing, Laura, and when you areas old as 
I am you’ll know it’s true: the kind of a man that men like 
—not women—is the kind that makes the best husband.”’ 

Laura nodded her head. 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered listlessly, ‘‘ I suppose that’s true.’’ 

““You said Jadwin struck you as being a kindly man, a 
generous man. He’s just that, and that charitable! You 
know he has a Sunday-school over on the East Side, a Sunday- 
school for mission children, and I do believe he’s more 
interested in that than in his business. He wants to make it 
the biggest Sunday-school in Chicago. It’s an ambition of 
his. I don’t want you to think that he’s good in a goody- 
goody way, because he’s not. Laura,’’ she exclaimed, “‘ he’s 
a fine man. I didn’t intend to brag him up to you, because I 
wanted you to like him. But no one knows —as I say—no 
one knows Curtis Jadwin better than Charlie and I, and we 
just Jove him. The kindliest, biggest-hearted fellow —oh, 
well, you’ll know him for yourself, and then you’ll see. He 
passes the plate in our church.’’ 

“* Doctor Wendell’s church?’’ asked Laura. 

** Yes, you know —the Second Presbyterian.’’ 

“*T’m Episcopalian myself,’’ observed Laura, still thought- 
fully gazing into the fire. 
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“MY DEAR, I BELIEVE YOU'VE 
MADE A CONQUEST” 
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‘I know, I know. But Jadwin isn’t the blue-nosed sort. 
And now see here, Laura, I want to tell you. J.—that’s 
what Charlie and I call Jadwin—J. was talking to us the 
other day about supporting a ward in the Children’s Hospital 
for the children of his Sunday-school that get hurt or sick. 
You see he has nearly eight hundred boys and girls in his 
school, and there’s not a week passes that he don’t hear of 
some one of them who has been hurt or taken sick. And he 
wants to start a ward at the Children’s Hospital that can 
take care of them. He says he wants to get other people 
interested, too, and so he wants to start a contribution. He 
says he’ll double any amount that’s raised in the next six 
months — that is, if there’s two thousand raised, he’ll make it 
four thousand; understand? And so Charlie and I and the 
Gretrys are going to get up an amateur play —a charity affair 
—and raise as much money as we can. J. thinks it’s a good 
idea, and—here’s the point —we were talking about it coming 


- home in the carriage, and J. said he wondered if that Miss 


Dearborn wouldn’t take part. And we are all wild to have 
you. You know you do that sort of thingsowell. Now don’t 


il 


say yes or no to-night. 
have you in it.’’ 

**T’d love to do it,’’ answered Laura. ‘‘ But I would have 
to see— it takes so long to get settled, and there’s so much to 
do about a big house like ours, I might not have time. But I 
will let you know about it.’’ 

Mrs. Cressler told her in detail about the proposed play. 
Landry Court was to take part, and she enlisted Laura’s influ- 
ence to get Sheldon Corthell to undertake a réle. Page, it 
appeared, had already promised to help. Laura remembered 
now that she had heard her speak of it. However, the plan 
was so immature as yet that it hardly admitted of very much 
discussion, and inevitably the conversation came back to its 
starting-point. 

** You know,’’ Laura had remarked in answer to one of Mrs. 
Cressler’s observations upon the capabilities and business 
ability of ‘‘J.’’—‘‘ You know I never heard of him before 
you spoke of our theatre party. I don’t know anything about 
him.’’ 

But Mrs. Cressler promptly supplied the information. 
Curtis Jadwin was a man about thirty-five, who had begun 
life without a sou in his pockets. He was a native of Michi- 
gan. His people were farmers, nothing more nor less than 
hardy, honest fellows, who ploughed and sowed for a living. 
Curtis had only a rudimentary schooling, because he had 
given up the idea of finishing his studies 
in the High School in Grand Rapids on the 
chance of going into business with a livery- 
stable keeper. Then in time he had bought 
out the business and had run it for himself. 
Some one in Chicago owed him money, 
and in default of payment had offered him 
a couple of lots on Wabash Avenue. That 
was how he happened to come to Chicago. 
Naturally enough, as the city grew the 
Wabash Avenue property—it was near 
Monroe Street— increased in value. He 
sold the lots and bought other real estate, 
sold that and bought somewhere else, and 
so on, till he owned some of the best busi- 
ness sites inthe city. Just his ground rent 
alone brought him Heaven knew how many 
thousands a year. He was one of the 
largest real-estate owners in Chicago. But 
he no longer bought and sold. His prop- 
erty had grown so large that just the 
management of it alone took up most of his 
time. He had an office in the Rookery, 
and perhaps being so close to the Board of 
Trade Building had given him a taste for 
trying a little deal in wheat now and then. 
Asarule, he deplored speculation. Hehad 
no fixed principles about it, like Charlie. 
Only he was conservative; occasionally he 
hazarded small operations. Somehow he 
had never married. There had been affairs. 
Oh, yes, one or two, of course. Nothing 
very serious. He just didn’t seem to have 
met the right girl, that was all. He lived 
on Michigan Avenue, near the corner of 
Twenty-first Street, in one of those discour- 
aging eternal yellow limestone houses with 
a basement dining-room. His aunt kept 
house for him, and his nieces and nephews 
overran the place. There was always a 
raft of them there, either coming or going; 
and the way they exploited him! He sup- 
ported them all; Heaven knew how many 
there were; such gawks, all elbows and 
knees, who soaked themselves with cologne 
and made companions of the servants. 
They and the second girls were always 
squabbling about their things that they 
found in each other’s rooms. 

It was growing late. At length Mrs. 
Cressler rose and said good-night. 

When her hostess had gone Laura lost no 
time in getting to bed. But after she turned 
out the gas she knelt a moment by the hearth, looking wide- 
eyed into the glow, thinking over the events of the last twenty- 
four hours. When all was said and done, she had, after all, 
found more in Chicago than the clash and trepidation of 
empire-making, more than the reverberation of the thunder 
of battle, more than the piping and choiring of sweet music. 
First it had been Sheldon Corthell, quiet, persuasive, elo- 
quent. Then Landry Court with his exuberance and extrava- 
gance and boyishness; and now—unexpectedly — behold, a 
new element had appeared —this other one, tnis man of the 
world, of affairs, mature, experienced, whom she hardiy knew. 
It was charming, she told herself— exciting. Life never had 
seemed half so delightful. Romantic, she felt Romance, un- 
seen, intangible, at work all about her. And love, which of 
all things knowable was dearest to her, came to ter unsought. 

**] think,’’ she said at last, as she still knelt before the 
fire, looking deep into the coals, absorbed, abstracted—‘“‘ I 
think that I am going to be very happy here.”’ 


You sleep over it. J. is crazy to 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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@The readiest detectors of faults are those who possess 
them. 


@He who cannot bear to be alone is not fit to be with 
any one else. 


@Some men never know how much they are worth; 
others, how little. ‘ 


@If you want to know how you appear to others, 
think of how others appear to you. 


@The unwise man talks without thinking; the wise 
man thinks when talking; the wiser man thinks and is silent. 
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Matrimony and the Coal Strike 


HE prolonged strike of the anthracite coal miners, annoy- 
ing and costly as it is tothe business world, now develops 
unexpected angles and threatens to strike a few fell blows at 
the foundation of the Republic, the hope of the future, the 
triumph of civilization—the American home. To be sure, 
the American home which has in winters past been kept fairly 
comfortable with coal at seven dollars a ton has doubtless 
already felt the strong pinch of the coal baron, and many a 
householder must this year remain out of society if he would 
afford to keep warm. But it is not the homes already estab- 
lished that the relentless hand of the coal trust is closing 
down upon so oppressively. It is the home-to-be, the care- 
fully projected earthly paradise in which hundreds of 
thousands of loving couples were to live, that the great sirike 
is blighting as the first frost of autumn puts the leaves out of 
business. 

From every State in the Union the returns have begun to 
come in, and the count shows a marked and depressing fall- 
ing off in the number of marriages contracted. These are the 
months in which the county clerks usually run up their totals 
to figures which more than compensate for the slack business 
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of the summer. During the hot weather, when there is little 
doing in the matrimonial line, the officials most closely inter- 
ested in a financial way smile and bide their time. They 
know that the fall crop of weddings is slowly but surely 
maturing at a million summer resorts, and farms, on placid 
lakes, in wooded hills and on front porches in the hot and 
dusty city. But this fall the crop has been almost a complete 
failure, and keen observers lay the blame at the door of the 
coal strike. 

However loving and trusting two young hearts may be, it 
is a foregone conclusion that they can in no way affect the 
price of coal this winter, and it is a brave young man who 
would take his fair young bride by the hand and face the 
whole world with coal at twenty dollars aton. Therefore 
the weddings are being postponed by hundreds of thousands 
until more auspicious times, and everybody knows what that 
means. That there is many a slip is nowhere more truly 
spoken than in reference to engaged couples, and a wedding 
postponed has but one chance in five of ever coming off. 

Worse than that, the coal strike and the consequent boost- 
ing of prices is going to have a similar blighting effect upon 
next spring’s crop of engagements and weddings, since only 
the fabulously wealthy can afford this winter to allow Cholly 
and Araminta to hold down the sofa in the warm and cozy 
parlor until all hours of the night. Stern papas will enforce 
the early-closing rules with unheard-of rigidity when twenty- 
dollar coal is being consumed in the furnace. Parlor duets 
will become an unknown quantity, impecunious young men 
will have to go to bed immediately after dinner in order to 
keep warm, and there will be no engagements following the 
winter season of téte-a-tétes. 

It isthus that the American home is stricken in a vital spot 
by the coal strike; and when this point of view is more gen- 
erally appreciated there will doubtless arise a public clamor 
for a settlement which cannot be withstood. 
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The Religion of Things 


HE other day King Edward dined with Mr. Carnegie and 
the Kaiser with Mr. Morgan. The movements of Kings 
are like those of the hands of a clock—of importance only 
because they tell us what hour is striking in the world. 
These dinners are significant of a recent odd change in public 
opinion. Usually, Kings have become the guests of men 
without rank when they wished publicly to recognize in them 
certain qualities which elevated them to an equality with 
royalty. An ancestor of the Kaiser visited Tassc because he 
was a great poet; Henry the Second walked barefoot to the 
grave of a butcher’s son because he thought him a great saint; 
Victoria, more than once, was the guest of commoners who 
had achieved rank as statesmen or soldiers. But Wilhelm 
and Edward have given the first royal recognition of the 
might of trade. Not of money. It was not because of the 
millions which the two Americans held in their hands that 
the Kaiser and King recognized them as equals, but because 
the millions proved them to be foremost among the Captains 
of Industries. And industries are now counted as chief 
among the powers of the world because they make life full 
and comfortable for us. 

There can be no doubt that never, since time began, has 
mankind given itself so vehemently as now to the work of 
making this world agreeable. The catechism should be 
altered. The chief duty of man now is to glorify this life and 
to enjoy it as long as he can. ; 

It is the age, not of ideas, but Things. Railways, wireless 
telegraphy, sanitation, skilled surgery, every discovery of 
science or art, are really only of use to make more pleasant 
John Smith’s journey from one eternity to the other. He 
does not trouble himself much about these eternities, nor 
about his soul which must go into them. 

His ancestors gave their lives to ideas. They fought to 
rescue Christ’s tomb, or for liberty, or some religious dogma. 
John applauds wars of conquest. 

His father fell in love with a pretty, poor girl, and joyfully 
gave his life to hard work to make a home for her and her 
children. 

John, too, is in love with a poor, pretty girl. His whole 
being cries out for her, for he is human, after all. But if he 
marries he must give up all hopes of a yacht and an automo- 
bile and seasons in Paris and London. 

On one side is a wife, children to keep his race alive, a 
home and love. 

On the other side — Things. 

Usually, Things win. 

The girl grows pale for a while and presently marries some 
old, dull man who can afford a wife, and John goes back to 
work. Heisaccused, with all modern Americans, of worship- 
ing money. We do not worship money, but the Things that 
it will buy. 

Isn’t it time that we examined this new religion of ours to 
see what it costs us, and what it actually gives us in return? 





In Newest New York 


NY one who visits New York to-day after an absence of 
eight or ten years will be astonished at the physical 
changes. They have been so sudden and so vast that those 
who live there wonder. But if he will put off his visit three 
years more he will be astounded. The New York of the 
nineties will have practically disappeared, and upon its site 
will be a city of palaces great and small surrounded by 
majestic and splendid public works. For within the next 
three years, in the realizing of projects already determined, 
no less than one thousand million dollars will be spent and 
an army of three hundred thousand laborers, most of them 
skilled, will be constantly employed. 

In those three years the city government will spend about 
a quarter of a billion upon bridges and docks, upon high- 
ways and parks, upon schools and other public buildings and 
watersupply. Then there are the various semi-public enter- 
prises of railway corporations in tunneling the rivers, in 
tunneling the city itself, and in extending and improving 
existing transportation lines — all this energy directed toward 
making New York the most convenient city in the world for 
the movements of the population. The several boroughs will 
be closely united and all will be connected with the Jersey 
mainland. In this vast work another quarter of a billion and 
more will be spent immediately. Finally, there are the 
private enterprises—a multitude of new private palaces, new 
sky-scrapers, new hotels, new apartment houses. 

Upon these private building enterprises more than half a 
billion will be spent in the three years, counting in the opera- 
tions now settled. In one small square alone— Long Acre— 
no less than twenty millions will be put into a few sky- 
scraper hotels and office buildings. 

As the state of the building trades is the surest index to the 
general prosperity, because building operations as a rule 
mean the investment of surplus, the prospect is bright for at 
least three years more of the unprecedented prosperity which 
has recently been finding noisy and offensive expression in 
reckless public and private gambling, and almost lunatic 
squanderings upon the most useless and most harmful of lux- 
uries. The half a thousand millions put by private persons 
and private corporations into buildings means another half a 
thousand millions in furnishings. And what does it not 
mean in the way of enormous expenditures by the tenants of 
palaces and palace apartments and palace hotels and palace 
office buildings? Apartments costing twenty-five thousand a 
year for the bare interior will be not uncommon; and the 
builders of one new office building are renting the first floor 
for sixty thousand and the second for between thirty and 
forty thousand; nor is the floor area great. 

But it would be a mistake to fancy that this new city or its 
prosperity is founded upon the quicksands of speculation and 
prodigality. New York knows very far-sightedly what it is 
doing when it engages three hundred thousand laborers to 
work for three years at wages ranging from two dollars to six 
a day and averaging not far from four and a half a day. And 
the bulk of the surplus of these wages will appear presently 
in savings-bank accounts. 

To-day New-York looks like a city insane. And, in a 
sense, it is acity of madmen. But there’s method in this 
mad haste to tear down and blow up and scatter to the winds. 
And that method will presently excite the admiration of the 
world —and draw throngs of exceedingly profitable visitors. 


i) 


A Continental Coinage 


HEN Blaine assembled his Pan-American Congress at 

Washington one of the benefits he hoped to secure was 

the adoption of a universal coin that would pass current 

throughout the Western Hemisphere. That object has not 

been attained, but there is an easy step in that direction which 
we persistently refuse to take. 

A generation ago Canada paid us the compliment of adopt- 
ing our monetary system in bulk: The Canadians now reckon 
in dollars instead of in pounds, and a Canadian dollar is 
worth precisely an American dollar. Here we have ready to 
hand an international currency for the whole continent north 
of Mexico. But we refuse to use it. 

Canada has done’ her share, not only by adopting our sys- 
tem but by admitting our currency to her circulation. The 
American cashier who goes to Montreal with the reserves of 
his bank in his satchel can pay his hotel bill without visit- 
ing a money-changer. But if you offer a Canadian ten-cent 
piece to a New York car conductor he eyes you suspiciously 
as if you were trying to pass a counterfeit coin. Canadian 
coins pass in the American towns along the frontier and 
nobody suffers inconvenience. Quite the contrary. And 
why should not an arrangement that works well in Buffalo 
prove equally satisfactory in New York? 
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GOVERNOR LA FOLLETTE 


MADISON, Wis 





stands for death to the caucus and convention system 

and for square taxation. He does not stand for 
Senator Spooner unless that statesman will swallow the 
Wisconsin Republican platform and look pleasant. 

‘Peanut politician,’’ ‘‘ Populist,’’ ‘‘demagogue’’ and 
‘* play-actor’’ are among the least explosive terms which his 
name provokes from the old-line politicians of his State and 
party. Just now these expressions are enjoying a hearty 
renaissance among the members of the old group of 
Wisconsin Federal office-holders, owing to the bitter medicine 
Governor La Follette held to the lips of Senator Spooner in 
the recent Republican State Convention. 

One of the most picturesque and remarkable political feuds 
of the decade has been the result. But the issues and the 
man are in this case inseparable, and the character and tem- 
perament of the individual must be considered before the 
Wisconsin situation can be understood. 

In several particulars Governor La Follette bears striking 
resemblance to President Roosevelt. He has an amiable 
way of skinning his teeth and displaying a healthy develop- 
ment of under jaw which shows the bulldog in his blood. 
Then, occasionally, he barks out in a way which makes the 
old-line wheel-horses of the party shy and plunge like green 
colts. And to the educated nerves of wheel-horses broke to 
harness by such master-trainers as ‘‘ Boss’’ Keyes, Philetus 
Sawyer, Phil Spooner, Henry C. Payne, Charles Pfister and 
the other whips of the Stalwart stable in Wisconsin, this bark 
of disobedience is strangely disconcerting— not to say 
treasonable. 

For nearly thirty years, until the audacious young La 
Follette broke from under the party bars and snapped at the 
heels of these trusty wheel-horses, their course along the 
highway of State politics had been serene and undisturbed. 
But those ‘‘ good old days’’ of perfect party discipline are 
now but reminiscences in Republican politics in Wisconsin. 
The dog that barked now holds the Executive manger 
against all comers and skins his teeth and sets his jaw against 
the remnant of the old stable. 


Cf stands tor ‘“*BOB”’ LA FOLLETTE, of Wisconsin, 


None of the Sleek Bird:Dog About this Man 


Governor La Folilette is a politician without a paunch. 
There is nothing pulpy in his composition. He is trim and 
muscular. Physically speaking, his only concession to the 
traditions of the politician is a pompadour of the most 
sprightly and aggressive type. His defiance of prevailing 
fashion may be unconscious, but at any rate the sleek ‘‘ bird- 
dog’’ style of hair-dressing is not for the Governor of this 
State which bristles with farms, lumber camps and a 
Scandinavian population which refuses to desert the pompa- 
dour or lay a hair in deference to the dictates of society. 

Like Owen Wister’s Virginian, La Follette has a way of 
shutting his eyes to narrow slits. And his eyes are of the 
real cowboy blue— the kind that shows the fire of an opal 
under stress of any strong emotion. 

He began life forty-seven years ago in a log cabin in 
Primrose Township, twenty-two miles from Madison. This 
is the first count in indictment which the ‘‘ practical ’’ politi- 
cians Sold against him. If he were not a professional poser 


attempting a weak imitation of the heroic he would 
not have been born in a log cabin and would not 
have been the support of a widowed mother with 
other children! But when ‘‘ Little Bob’’ took full 
charge of the farm he was only fourteen years old 
and would have been glad to swap the log cabin 
and heroic réle of family supporter for almost 
anything in the repertoire of the very respectable 
silver-spoon management. 

By the time he had reached the age of nineteen he had spent 
one term in the village academy. It was his first ‘‘ taste of 
blood,’’ and he determined thenceforth to have a good educa- 
tion despite anything save the comfort of his mother and her 
family. Teaching gave him a start through the preparatory 
work. Then he contrived to buy a half interest in the old 
Press, the first students’ publication of the University. He 
became its editor, and the investment nearly paid his way 
through the institution from which he was graduated in ’79. 

One event of his college work had a marked and direct 
influence upon his later career. This was the winning of the 
inter-State oratorical contest. Never before had Madison 
achieved this distinction, and when the boy who came out 
victor over the universities of six other States returned home 
there was a liberal burning of red fire and a public intimation 
that ‘‘ Bobbie’’ had a permanent mortgage on the city of 
Madison. 

But that didn’t pay his matriculation fee when he entered 
the law school. He paid for the first term but failed to get 
beyond it, for his financial burdens were unexpectedly 
increased and he withdrew. His admission to the bar came 
after only six months of apprenticeship in a private office. 

In the fall of ’80 he ran for the office of District Attorney, 
was elected, secured a startling number of convictions and 
showed himself a spellbinder before a jury. His reélection 
put him two thousand votes ahead of his ticket. 





The First Kickup in the Traces 


Two years later he decided to run for Congress. Those were 
the days when “‘ Boss’’ Keyes ruled the Republican politics 
of Wisconsin and ‘‘ Phil’’ Spooner was his chief lieutenant. 

One day “‘ Phil’’ met the future Governor and inquired: 
‘* What's this I hear about your wanting to go to Congress?’”’ 

“I’m thinking of trying for the nomination,’’ replied La 
Follette. 

‘* Well, I can tell you right now that you can’t go. Don’t 
you know that no one can go anywhere without consulting 
Keyes and the rest of the crowd?’”’ 

“‘T thought that was a matter for the Republican voters of 
the district to decide,’’ replied the young lawyer. 

“‘Huh!’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Try it. But if you do we’ll 
skin you— mark that!’’ 

‘Then you’d better be about it, for I’m going to fight,”’ 
returned La Follette. And this was the first peep against the 
machine rule in Republican badger politics that had been 
heard since ‘‘ Boss’’ Keyes founded the machine. It was 
almost sacrilege and the victim was marked for the sacrifice. 

But somehow the sacrifice didn’t materialize and ‘‘ Boss ’’ 
Keyes saw the “‘ little upstart’’ going to Congress from his 
own district. 

This incident marked the beginning of the battle of the 
new order against the old, young blood against old blood, 
‘*reform’’ against the ‘‘ machine,’’ of La Follette against the 
established autocrats of the party. 

Thereafter events moved swiftly with the young Congress- 
man—who enjoyed the distinction of being the youngest 
member of the House. He was twenty-nine years old and 
had not seen a day of legislative experience —not even as 
township supervisor. 
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Philetus Sawyer, 
received him graciously, 
Cabinet Members and heads of Departments, and secured him 


senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
introduced him to the President, 


a place on the Indian Affairs Committee. There he had his 
first experience with the delicate and devious ways of legis- 
lation. Among the bills which came before that committee 
was one providing for opening to settlement a portion of the 
Big Sioux Reservation. In this bill was a clause which 
granted authority to certain railroads to acquire a right-of- 
way through the middle of the reservation on especially 
advantageous terms. Young La Follette amended the clause 
to conform to the usual practice of the committee. Both the 
Senators from his State argued and protested. 

‘* Man, these very railroads gridiron your district,’’ he was 
warned by a colleague. His reply was: 

** If I can’t do what seems to be right here then I want to 
go home. The bill will never go through this committee in 
its present form so long as I am a member of the Indian 
Affairs.’’ Nor did it until after La Follette was placed on 
the Ways and Means Committee. 


Every Politician His Own Machine 


Meantime the audacious young revolter set about building a 
machine of his own. His district was normally Democratic 
and was spotted with communities which greenbackism and 
other heresies had drawn away from the Republican faith. 
Into every precinct he sent a circular letter requesting the 
names of the members of the township or precinct committee, 
and of ‘‘ thirty other Republicans named in the order of their 
activity, and intelligence.’’ Later, as his ambition 
expanded, he covered the entire State with these requests and 
gathered in the desired lists. From these sources he obtained 
further lists of voters who had formerly been allied with the 
Republicans, or were for any reason to be regarded as possible 
converts, and why they were believed to be open to convic- 
tion. To these men he continually sent Congressional litera- 
ture especially adapted to their needs. And when there was 
nothing to fit the case, in the ordinary course of speechmaking, 
he prepared something to meet the exigencies of the hour. 

But in 1890 he slipped out on the anti-tariff landslide along 
with practically all other Republican candidates. However, 
he ran far ahead of his ticket and was more powerful than 
ever before. Friends and enemies alike pointed to him as 
the next candidate for Governor, with a near call on a seat in 
the United States Senate. 

Not until 1896 did La Follette again appear as a candidate 
for public office. Meanwhile his growing feud with Senator 
Sawyer, begun during his service on the Indian Committee, 
in his opposition to his superior’s measures, had broken out 
in a bitter battle over the Democratic suit to recover from 
former State treasurers, or their bondsmen, the moneys 
received by them as interest on public funds deposited in 
bank. Senator Sawyer had been on the bonds of several 
former treasurers and was generally held to be liable for 
from $300,000 to $500,000. The public discussion provoked 
abounded in sensational charges and counter-charges. It 
made La Follette the most-talked-of man in the State. His 
fame as a spellbinder grew, and his list of active, zealous and 
intelligent Republicans swelled daily. 
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At the St. Louis Convention of 1896 La 
Foilette saw Senator Sawyer for the first time 
since the outbreak of their quarrel, marked 
the signs of decline, and told his family and 
friends: ‘‘I am going to make a contest for 
the place at the head of the ticket while the 
old Senator is here to fight me. We must have 
it out once for all.’’ 

They did—and the stalwarts overthrew in 
convention the remarkable strength he had 
developed in the State. Then he declared, 
‘We must have a system by which the will 
of the people in choosing their candidates for 
office cannot be overthrown by the caucus or 
the convention.’’ This has been his text ever 
since —save when he has divided time with a 
demand for a law to compel a fair distribution 
of the burdens of taxation, now resting with 
disproportionate heaviness upon the shoulders 
of the common people. 

He has lectured on these subjects before 
leading universities and has persistently sown 
the State with literature on the subject. 

Again, in 1898, he contested for the guber- 
natorial nomination. Although personally 
beaten, after a fierce and historic fight, he 
forced his two tenets of ‘‘ direct primaries ’’ 
and ‘‘impartial taxation’’ into the party 
platform and nominated all the candidates 
for State office save the head of the ticket. 

Steadily he pursued the course of his 
ambition and in 1900 smothered the opposition 
within his party, was nominated for Governor 
by acclamation and elected by more than 
100,000 plurality, 70,000 over the normal 
Republican margin. 


His Personal Domination of His Party 


Inaugurated as the eloquent champion of the 
common people, as the flayer of corporate 
greed and tax-dodging, as the implacable 
enemy of machine methods and caucus poli- 
tics, he is charged by his opponents with 
being the most autocratic political dictator 
Wisconsin has ever known—one who brooks 
nothing short of absolute obedience and un- 
qualified loyalty. 

It is charged that in his first campaign for 
the governorship he gave to the railroads such 
assurances of “‘ fair treatment’’ as to allay 
their opposition, but that he is now in the 
position of Rider Haggard’s Harmachus, the 
beautiful young priest who came down to 
Thebes sworn to kili Cleopatra by his own 
hand and to restore the neglected altars of 
Isis—looked upon her beauty and became 
her devotee! 

But to this charge the young Governor points 
to years of consistent hammering on the twin 
themes to which he has dedicated his career. 
lf he has not now the active opposition of the 
greatest corporate interests of the State, then 
appearances deceive. His characteristics and 
powers as a politician are curiously summed 
up by one of his opponents who declares: 

‘* Lucifer was a babe in ambition compared 
with La Follette; he would shame a Sioux 
Indian in vindictiveness; he has the iron grip 
of a race of bulldogs when once he sets his 
jaws to a purpose; personally he is honest 
and almost irresistible, a man above re- 
proach in his family relations and socially 
charming, but when it comes to the game of 
politics you may tie his hands and he’ll skin 
alive all the wheel-horses that ever turned a 
trick in Wisconsin.’’ 

La Follette divides the population of 
Wisconsin into two classes: friends of La 
Foliette. and his enemies. Neutral, there 
is none. And he ruled with an iron hand in 
the State convention which recently renomi- 
nated him, reiterated his two pet tenets, and 
indorsed Senator Spooner provided he de- 
clared himself in accordance with the platform 
of his party. The people are with La Follette. 
He is the apostle of the new day, the leader 
of the young men, the crier of a new and fair 
cause. If he is victorious in the present 
campaign, as appearances indicate that he 
will be, and is able to compel the Legislature 
to redeem the pledges of the Republican plat- 
form, he is certain to become one of the chief 
figures in the forefront of national politics. 
There is a legend growing up in Wisconsin 
which serves as a last word to all discussions 
of this remarkable man. It is: ‘‘ La Follette 
will get what he wants; he may be crucified, 
but he cannot be killed; bury him and he 
will rise again, and with an overwhelming 
majority !’’ 


The Loyal Coéperation of His Wife 


There is not in Wisconsin a better matched 
team than Governor and Mrs. La Follette. 
They met at the beginning of their college 
course at Madison; when ‘‘ Little Bob’’ was 
carrying off the inter-State oratorical honors 
“ Belle’? Case was preparing the oration 
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which won the Lewis prize; they were gradu- 
ated together in 1879 and married in 1881. 
When the young district attorney came 
home from his office and talked to his wife of 
the cases in which his thoughts and interests 
were centred, she discovered that they were 
not upon an even basis; that he knew some 
law and she didn’t. Their entire acquaint- 
ance, their courtship and their equipment for 
life had, up to that point, been strictly upon a 
coeducational basis. She had found it a good 
basis and wished to preserve this intimate 
balance of things so far as possible. There- 
fore she entered the Law Department of the 
University and was the first woman ever 
graduated from that institution. That was in 
1885, the year her husband went to Congress. 
Mrs. La Follette’s devotion to home and its 
duties did not permit her to engage in the 
active practice of law, although she is often 
credited with having done so. But the fact 
that she has been in the broader sense a 
full partner with her husband is not doubted 
by any who know her, for she can understand 


Between 


HE serving up of novels 
\ begins to resemble the 
performances of a chef 
who seeks to beguile and 
surprise his patrons with 
mysterious sauces and 
unfamiliar names. There 
was recently a series 
known as novels of lo- 
cality, each depicting a 
different section of this 
widespread country. A 
volume of stories published anonymously 
invited readers to win a prize by guessing at 
the correct authorship. In other cases anony- 
mity has been made much of, and assertions 
of authorship and contradictions have flown 
thick and fast in the hope of piquing curiosity. 





Historical Novels in Disguise 


One of the New York publishers announces 
a ‘‘new novel’’ series for the autumn which 
is a recognition of the large part played by the 
newcomer in fiction of recent years. The 
first novel of the series has a valid reason for 
existence according to the dictum of Mr. 
Howells, in that it is founded upon actual 
knowledge of actual life. The title is The 
Ragged Edge, and the author, Mr. John T. 
McIntyre, a young, hardworking Philadel- 
phian, has »written his story out of intimate 
acquaintance with rough-and-ready politics 
and the social life of the tenements. It 
appears that the story sees the light after 
vicissitudes, for there is a tale that when the 
manuscript was first sent to the publisher the 
express wagon was robbed in the environs of 
Philadelphia. The highwaymen took the 
manuscript, which doubtless appealed to their 
literary standards, and left only the wrapper. 
The manuscript never reappeared, but for- 
tunately the author had kept an original copy, 
which should persuade all writers tu do like- 
wise. It is said that the manuscript of the 
first volume of an important American history 
was once mislaid by the author in traveling, 
and the result was a necessity for rewriting a 
most elaborate work, a harrowing task which 
involved a peculiarly burdensome delay. 
The mention of history and of fiction in the 
same breath suggests the extreme caution 
with which the publishers approach anything 
which savors of historical fiction. Evidently 
they more than suspect that the public has 
been glutted with Revolutionary and Colonial 
romance, to say nothing of ‘‘ Prithee,’’ and 
‘* Forsooth,’’ and sword and dagger fiction. 
Viewed in this light it is amusing toread the 
announcement of a forthcoming novel, Tom 
Moore, which is promptly explained to be 
‘*an unhistorical romance,’’ although it deals 
with Ireland’s greatest poet, who was assur- 
edly a historical character. In the case of 
that novelized biography, The Conqueror, 
stress was laid on the biography, and the idea 
of historical fiction was not to be entertained, 
which was justifiable enough since Mrs. 
Atherton’s brilliant book was primarily a 
character study, Mr. R. W. Chambers, nov- 
elist, sportsman, painter and playwright, 
comes frankly to the fore with a romance of 
life in New York State in 1778, called The 
Maid at Arms, but there are few authors 
or publishers equally candid, and historical 
fiction for the moment is apt to appear in 
disguise, although one publisher announces 
an entire library of historical tales. But 
these belong to more or less classic realms. 
Edward Eggleston, historian and novelist, 


a political move without a diagram, enters 
with keenest sympathy and intelligence into 
all his ambitions and gives to the social life 
of the executive mansion an atmosphere of 
genuine intellectuality. Perhaps there is not 
an executive mansion in America where the 
freshman and the senior feel so thoroughly 
at home as here. 

Mrs. La Follette is a stalwart coeducation- 
ist, and is a hard hitter against all substitutes 
and subterfuges. She does not hesitate 
publicly to say that ‘‘ the idea of separation 
such as the University of Chicago is discuss- 
ing seems to me an evasion and a fraud.’’ 
She is also an ardent advocate of physical 
culture; but declares that motherhood is the 
highest mission of woman. Her eldest 
daughter, now in the university, is a girl of 
rare attractiveness. ‘‘ Bobbie’’ and Philip 
are keen and sturdy little men of about eight 
and six years respectively, and Mary is just 
emerging from babyhood. The family life 
of the La Follettes is very happy and its key- 
note is coeducation! 


the Lines 


and Mr. Stockton were two of the few Ameri- 
can writers who had gained an independence 
by literary work. In the case of the 
former, some successful textbooks contributed 
largely to this result. With Mr. Stockton, 
the work of his own rich imagination gained 
its well-deserved reward. Up tothe time of 
the few great successes in fiction within a 
few years, which are unlikely to be repeated, 
such independence has been rare enough. 
Howells, Stedman, Stoddard, and most of 
the best-known authors have either held 
editorial positions or have done work not 
strictly literary. The late Paul Ford in- 
herited a competency, although his returns 
from his writings were large. The books of 
Mr. Winston Churchill have brought great 
returns, but he also has had independent 
means. Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ suc- 
cesses in fiction have been supplemented by 
various journalisticcommissions. Mr. Irving 
Bacheller, after many years of strenuous 
journalistic life, has realized a certain meas- 
ure of independence through two novels, and 
the same is probably true of Mr. E. L. Major, 
but two books hardly constitute a complete 
career. It is true enough that writers have 
been better paid of late, that new talent or 
special ability is keenly sought for, and that 
the iridescent possibility of a ‘‘ best-selling 
novel’’ has advanced the quotations for 
fiction, but independence through purely lit- 
erary work is rarely realized. In one case 
an author seized it with his own hands. 
When Mr. Archibald Clavering Gunter wrote 
Mr. Barnes of New York he met with a series 
of rejections at the hands of publishers. 
Thereupon he became his own publisher, and 
great was his reward. Mr. Barnes may not 
be ‘‘ proper to literature,’’ but the public of 
that time left no doubt as to its popularity. 


The Poor Returns of Literary Work 


In the case of Doctor Eggleston the practi- 
cal rewards from his culture histories must 
have been infinitely smaller than the returns 
from his textbooks. In fact the more impor- 
tant American historical writers have hardly 
looked upon their work as a means of bread- 
winning. Prescott was independent, and the 
devotion of Prescott and of Motley to their 
researches could not have been compensated 
by the practical returns. Parkman was inde- 
pendent, and his long study was followed by 
an extended period in which his books had 
but a comparatively limited sale. Mr. Henry 
C. Adams’ history is a monument for the 
author, but he would probably hardly describe 
it as a successful commercial venture, and 
doubtless this could be said of Professor 
MacMaster’s history, which has involved so 
many years of minute investigation. But for 
a classic history there is at least an assurance 
of permanency, and a possibility of an out- 
come ultimately favorable for the author, 
whereas the life of the novel seems to grow 
steadily shorter. But there are compensa- 
tions. The novel will remain in demand in 
spite of Jules Verne’s recent prophecy that 
within fifty years the newspaper will usurp 
its field altogether. Furthermore, there has 
never been a time when popular instructive 
literature was in such demand. It is not 
only the case that the few textbooks of past 
generations have multiplied, but they are 
accompanied by readings in popular science, 
history and literature, and by a legion of 
books for collateral reading, for school 
libraries and reading circles. 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


POSSESS 


Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 








“To hold ast were, the mirror up to Nature. 


SHREDDED 
Weal BISCUIT 


Is the direct reflection of nature. It is the whole 
wheat — nothing added and nothing taken away. 
It is the NATURAL food intended by nature for 
man’s use because it contains all the properties in 
correct proportion necessary to nourish every ele- 
ment of the human organism. Man’s ignorance as 
to the uses of the different parts of the wheat was 
originally accountable for the removal of portions 
of it in order to make white flour. Custom and 
habit are accountable for the continuance of this 
vital error. Faulty bones and teeth, weak bodies 
and minds are the result of the white flour eating 
“practice.” Shake off the pale, 
sickly yoke and nourish every 
part of your God-given mind ~* 
and body with NATURAL 
food. Thrust the white 
bread eating habit 
firmly aside— be well 
and strong and 
“Dare do all that 
may become aman.” 
Sold by all grocers. 
Send for “‘ The Vital 
uestion " cook 
k, FREE. 
Address 
The Natural 
Food Co. 
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CARBIDE FEED GENERATOR 


Makes Night Light 


The MODERN way of lighting 
every sort of building, anywhere. 


“A satisfactory solution of one of the many problems 
of country life.” 
— Rev. Geo. E. QUAILE, St. Austin’s School. 


Write for free booklets 
J. B. COLT CO., 21 Barclay St. Dept. G, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Makers of Acetylene A and Si pti 






































ST&@ 
BESTs@ 


Babies’ Sweater 


Fine quality worsted; easy to 
slipon or off. Colors: pink, light 
blue, white, navy, scarlet and 
cardinal. 6 months to 6 years. 


$1.90 


By mail, nine cents extra 















For the complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and 
y Infants, see our 


Fall and Winter 
Catalogue 


Over 2,000 articles de- 
scribed —1,000 of which 
are illustrated. 


If you want a Catalogue, send four 
cents for postage 


WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS | the dog. 


Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 13 


60-62 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK 





LAKEWOOD 3+ 
omsco 


ARE SURE of a snug, comfortable fit and 
Satisfactory wear in Helmet Brand Collars. There are 
no better at any price. Styles for Fall are 
shown herewith. Other shapes illustrated in our book on 
“ Collars and Correct Dress,’’ sent FREE on request. 
Sold by leading dealers, or from us by mail on receipt of 
price. CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. 8, Troy, N. 
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Some are earning $50) 


CHANCE ‘ome are carning $50 
Men and women wanted every where to op- 
erate sales parlors for one of the best, most 
attractive ladies’ shoe known; ten new 


remarkable recommending features ; previous 
A experience unnecessary; no risk; write to-day. 


CENTURY") 
ALABASTINE Sstiesss 'sttere‘eat 


coating, ALABASTINE, 
and of the beautiful effects that you can get without 
using poisonous paper or glue halecsinas. Write for 
free information. 


ALABASTINE CO., 39 N, Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Americans Abroad 
By VANCE THOMPSON 


night certain Parisianized Americans 
were telling a story of Ernest Seton 

Thompson —though of recent years he has 
stood his name on end and become Thompson 
Seton Ernest. In those days, however, he 
was of the ‘‘ Quarter ’’ and did not care much 
whether his name stood on its head or walked 
on all threes. He had a little studio over in 
the Impasse du Maine, and his hair was long 
and he had painted a picture. There are peo- 
ple still living who saw that picture. Others 
have heard of it. Its title was The Man 
Eaten by Wolves. It represented a white 
desolation of snow-land, upon which were 
large, dark splashes of human gore; also 
three wolves and a dead dog. 

“‘ And the man?’’ the curious asked. 

‘‘ He’s already eaten,’’ said the artist 

This gave him some reputation among 
thoughtful people and the picture‘almost was 
sent to the Salon. 

‘* Do you observe the anatomy of the dog?”’ 


O*: in the Latin Quarter the other 


the artist asked. 





Thoughtful people observed the anatomy of 


‘*T worked hard on that,’’ said the artist, 
‘** but indeed I am conscientious—obstinately 
so in matters of art. At first I couldn’t get 
that dog right. I painted him in and out and 
in and out, but I couldn’t get him right. You 
see he had died and I wanted to express how 
he had died — defending his master; even in 
death there should be a look of devotion 
about him. So I chloroformed my dog and 
had him frozen—like that. He was my 
model for that noble animal in the picture.”’ 

The American girls—fellow-students in 
Julian’s art-school— who heard this grizzly 
tale were shocked. 

‘** And the poor dog?’’ they asked. 

** Still frozen, still in my studio,’’ said the 
artist; ‘‘ come up any time and see him.’’ 

They made a courage-trust and went the 
next afternoon. They climbed the cork- 
screw staircase to the top floor and beat upon 
thedoor. There wasnoanswer. They knew, 
however, that they had made no mistake, for 


| two-thirds of the artist’s name was painted 





horizontally upon the door-panel. 
went in. 
the frozen dog who had died for art. 
looked for the dog. 

“* Perhaps it’s in the cupboard,’’ they said. 

Shuddering with terror they opened the 
cupboard; no frozen dog; there were only 
five small white eggs, upon two of which was 
blue-penciled the word: ‘‘ CoOKED.”’ 

Gloomy, disillusioned, speechless, the art- 
girls went down the corkscrew stairs. 

It was at one of M. Delcassé’s receptions in 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. She came 
with the Japanese Ambassador’s party. And 
she was winsome as a flower, this delicate 
Japanese girl—oh, an amber girl! —dressed 
in the silken splendor of herrace. Therefore 
was it almost uncanny to hear her talk witha 
Down-East accent. When you gasped she 
said: ‘‘ Why, I’ma Wellesley girl, you know.’’ 

‘* And you are going home?’”’ 

“Yes, back to Japan:’’ 

The small face grew very serious. 

‘“‘T want to teach my people two things 
when I get back,’’ she said; ‘‘ ice cream and 
the gospel.’’ 


So they 
There was no one there, not even 
They 


The Truth About Marie Antoinette 


Children stories are never funny unless they 
are true and usually they smell too much of 
the fond papa. This one, however, has the 
exquisite quality of truth. It has to do with 
Miss Margaret Middleton. Inall the dignity 
of her four years, in all the splendor of golden 
curls and a new frock, she was taken out to 
see Paris. As she was taken about they 


improved her mind by injecting the history 


of Paris into her. When she came back I 
asked her what she had seen. She had been 
down the Avenue des Ch*mps Elysées, even 
unto the Place de la Concorde. 

‘* And what was it happened there?’’ her 
mamma asked. 

After a protracted period of thought 
Margaret said: ‘‘ Wait—I know. Oh, thath 
where they cut her head off! It wath Marie 
Antoinette. She wath a wicked queen. 
When the poor thtarving peoples came and 
asked her for bread, she gave them cake— tho 
they cut her head off!’’ 

I know another four-year-old, -also an 
American girl. I shall not give her name 


because some day she may grow up and take 
her revenge. Yesterday afternoon it was my 


pleasant duty to go to her dancing-school in | 


the Rue Galilée and bring her home to her 
anxious mother. She wore a white frock and 
a white, big hat, and was altogether such a 
stunning girl that I felt immensely proud that 
I was to be her escort. I said, ‘* Hello, 
Ellen!’’ (there, the secret is out!) and took 
herbythehand. Atthat moment I perceived 
a dark and anxious boy of five pervading the 
atmosphere about her. With chill dignity 
she released her hand. 

‘* He’s got my pumps,”’ she said. 

‘* Oh, indeed,’’ said I; ‘‘ well, that’s kind 
of him to carry your pumps; but who is this 
little boy?”’ 

Ellen shot a dignified whisper at me. 

** He isn’t a little boy —he’s a count!”’ 

She and the count walked on. I felt de 
trop, but I trudged after them. My thoughts 
were gloomy. After one has fed enormous 
quantities of candy and chocolate into a girl, 


’ 


has taken her to see Punch and Judy at La | 
Muette twice a week, and has wiped her nose | 


for years, it is not pleasant to see her walk off 
with a tadpole of a French count, not yet five. 
My revenge came sooner than I expected. 
Suddenly the young lady halted and clutched 
herself and cried, in a voice Sarah Bernhardt 
would have envied, ‘‘Oh! Oh! mon dieu, 
quelle catastrophe!’’ 1 saw small white 


lacy things creeping down toward her shoe- | 


tops and knew what had happened. I 


bundled her up in my arms and deposited her ! 


in a cab. As we drove away I bowed to my 
discomfited rival and said with fiendish 
politeness: ‘‘ Bonjour, Monsieur le Comte /”’ 


His bow in return was distant and cold. He, 
too, recognized arival. And when Ellen was 
delivered to her mamma and had been 


repaired, she thanked me for bringing her 
home quite in her old way. But I’ve lost all 
confidence. 


They breed a fine class of optimists out in | 


Chicago. Mr. Laurence Hamill of that par- 
ish came down from Berlin in an automobile. 

“‘ Three days,’’ he said, ‘‘ and rain all the 
time— it rained day and night.’’ 

We condoled with him, saying, ‘‘ Dear me! 
what wretched weather! ’’ 

** Oh, well,’’ said the Chicagoan, ‘‘ it was 
better than none.’’ 


Why They Ate the Chickens 


You know the Salon of Paris—it 
greatest annual art-show in the world. Now 
the first day and the last day are the two 
most important. The last day every one 
who is nobody goes and it.is a popular féte; 
the first day only those gilt-edged folk who 
have exceptional tickets are permitted to 
pass the turnstyles. 

Leo Mielziner, the sculptor, has a small 
boy of three who is Yankee to his finger-tips, 
as a small boy born.and bred in New 
Hampshire should be. The day the Salon 


is the 





opened Mr. Mielziner went, of course—he | 


wanted to see where they had put the bust of 
Zangwill he was exhibiting. The three-year- 
old insisted upon going, too. 

‘* They won’t let you in,’’ his papa said; 
** you have no card.’’ 

‘*T’ll go with you,’’ said the kid. 

At the doors a throng of exceptional peo- 
ple—artists with ‘too much hair on their 
heads or not enough; perfumed, exceptional 
women; hard-working journalists who passed 
the turnstyles by displaying their cards and 
murmuring the open sesame, ‘‘ Press!’’ Our 
little Yankee watched the operation, and while 


his father was fingering for a gold piece he 


approached the turnstyle. He looked up at 
the big gate-keepers, touched his small, vel- 


vet cap, said ‘‘ Press!’’ and calmly walked in. | 


I met Mielziner and that New Hampshire 
kid of his in front of Zangwill’s bust. The 
boy said: ‘‘ Don’t you wish you was back in 
America? Wegotafarmthere. It’s in New 
Hampshire. We had chickens. You know 


papa has to come to Paris because he’s an | 


artist. We’d have come sooner but we 
couldn’t, because we had thirty-four spring 
chickens and mamma wouldn’t sell them 
because she said it was cruel—so we had to 
Stay there till we ate ’em all up!”’ 

As both papa and mamma were there when 
my small friend made this confidential 
remark to me I am inclined to think that he 
found it more comfortable to sleep on his 
stomach that night. 
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es We have no agents or branch stores. ee 
New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks 


HERE are many new 
styles in shits and 
cloaks for this season, 
and the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost should write for our 
new Fall and Winter Crt 
alogue and samples of the 
materials from which we 
make our garments. We 
keep no ready-made stock, 
but make every garment 
to order. If what you 
order does not fit and 
please you, send it back 
and we will refund your 
money. Our aim is to 
satisfy you. Our Cata 
logue illustrates: 
Fashionable Cloth 
Suits, $8 up. 
Costumes, lined 
throughout with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Church end Visiting 
Costumes, with 
just the right 
style, $12 up. 
Separate Skirts, the 
newest cut, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts; Suits, 
$10 up; Skirts, $5 up. 

The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 
veteen ; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Jackets, $10 up. Short Coats, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Catalogue and Samples will be sent free by re- 
turn mai. Se sure to mention whether you wish 
samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 

























L119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 












COLD DAYS ARE HEALTHY DAYS 
If You Wear A Perfect-Fitting, Tailor-Made 
FROST KING OR FROST QUEEN 
CHAMOIS VEST 


Made of Chamois, the best cold resister known. 
damp winds cannot penetrate chamois. 

Frost King Chamois Vests for men, made of chamois, 
flannel inside, $3.00 each. 

Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, made of 


Cold, 


chamois, covered with red, blue, green, brown, black cr 
tan flannel, $3.00 each. 

Children's sizes, $2.25 each. 

Your druggist should have them. If not, send us his 
name with $3.00, and we will supply you, express pre- 
paid. Write for free descriptive booklet. 


BAUER & BLACK, 289 25th Street, Chicago, U. 8. A. 











LIKE A ROSE 


Clear, smooth, beautiful, is 
the complexion of the woman 
who uses 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder. It freshens, nourishes, softens the 
skin and removes blemishes left by sun and wind of 
summer. Preserves a fine complexion; restores one 
that has faded. Usenoother. Flesh, White, Pink, 
Cream, Tints. 50c per box. Druggists or by mail. 


| BEN. LEVY & 00., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St, Boston J 


KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure 


Trims, files, shapes 
and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in perfect 
condition. A com- 
plete manicure for 
man, woman or child. 
Silver steel, nickel- 
» plated. Sent post- 
paid ? receipt of 
> price our 
dealer hasii't it. 25c 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N.Y. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 
Styles. Alonogram Stationery. Best ay 100 Visiting- 
Cards T5c. Samples auct Valuable Booklet, “ Wedding Etiquette,” 
Frese. J. W. COCKRUM, 62; Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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The Kalamazoo 
Round Heater 


is the best stove 
you can buy for the 
purpose. It is well 
made of the very 
best material and 
burns any kind 

of fuel. Our 


Steel Ranges and 
Steel Cook 
Stoves 


are the perfect 
bakers. ‘hey are 
all fitted with our 
patent oven ther- 
mometers; a delight 
to every house- 
keeper. 


We sell our entire line direct to user at 
factory prices on 


bays Free Test 


DAYS’ 
(which does away with all risk to you). 
Send at once for beautiful new booklet 
which describes our full line of specialties. 

“ IT IS FREE. 
Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ffi The largest stove factory 
in the world selling direct 
to user at factory prices. 




















Cat Glass Direct 


From The Works 
MEANS A SAVING OF 40 PER CENT. 





Psi | 
2-Piece Sugar and Cream Set for $3.75 


Sugar Bow! 63@ wide and 2"4 high ; Creamer of proportionate 


size. Last season we soid 2000 pairs of this pattern, which is 
a $6.00 value, at $3.75 per set. e them at the 
same price, express prepaid, and will refund money if youare 
not entirely satistied. Catalogue, containing description of 
many handsome pieces at factory prices, free for the asking. 


LIBERTY CUT GLASS WORKS 

















Pears 


Few people know the 


comfort and beauty of 


perfect natural skin. 
Have you used Pears’ 
soap? 
Sold all over the world. 


Reduces Your Fuel Bills 50% 
WHEN YOU USE OUR 


Perfect Steam Cooker With Doors 


Steam-cooked foods are healthier and more 
digestible than boiled or baked. Large meal 









fuel and labor. 


Book Free. Special rate for ten 
on. ENTS 


Used on any kind of stove. 
Liberal salaries can be made. 
OHiO STEAM COOKER CO. 
56 Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohio 


CHEAP RATES gies esters, ore 
on hossehold goods of i jing to the above States. 
Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 
Trans-Continental Freight 








Co., 325 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


cooked over one burner. Wonderful saving of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


'Ghe 


A CAUTION TO YOUNG GENTLEMEN IN MAK- 
ING PRESENTS TO THEIR SWEETHEARTS TO BE 
SURE THAT THE RIGHT TAG GOES WITH THEM 








ORAWN BY F.®. GRUGER 


SHE AFFIRMED THAT MONEY TALKED 


N WINTERGREEN—a pleasant vil- 
| lage—when one sends an offering to a 
maiden, one does not inclose his card. 
Instead, one incloses a receipted bill, showing 
that one has paid for the offering. 
The custom is good. The lady is made 


| aware, in the most delicate manner, of the 


exact extent of one’s devotion, clearly 
expressed in dollars and cents—which is 
everything to a girl. 

For a long time Amos Jenks had been 


going with Sally Carey —for in Wintergreen, 


again, people are not engaged or betrothed, 
they simply ‘‘ go’’ together. 

Moved by his growing affection, Amos had 
saved his hire and had bought, with matri- 
monial intent, a small farm, giving back a 
mortgage upon it for such part of the price as 
he could not pay. 

He sat, one evening, when he had cooked 
his own supper and done the chores, on the 
doorstep. It was his first doorstep and he 
glowed with pride at the feeling of it. The 
mere having one’s foot upon one’s native 
heath, the hackneyed shade of one’s vine and 
fig tree—all this is as nothing to the solid 
sense of sitting on one’s own doorstep. 

The joy of landed proprietorship held him; 
he was proud of the pasture and the garden, 
proud of the little house and the newly shin- 
gled barn, proud of the ‘‘ hen-pen’’ and the 
pigsty. He was even proud of the mort- 
gage. 

It was necessary, however, that he should 
banish these things from his mind and settle 
at once a difficult point of etiquette. Might 
he call upon Sally that evening, or might 
he not? Was it seemly —for love is punctil- 
ious in Wintergreen— was it the correct and 
proper thing to go at once and visit a girl to 
whom he had just sent a gift, which she must 
have received almost within the hour? Or 
ought he to wait until the gift had been 
acknowledged ? 

A lover’s eagerness—a human anxiety to 
make sure that the present had not been lost 
or stolen by the way—struggled against 
inborn modesty and delicacy. He wanted 


| to see her, but might he follow his offering 


so close, tread—like the Future—upon the 
heels of the Present? 

He went into the little house and took the 
book from the table. The book was the 
Farmer’s Household Encyclopedia of 
Universal Knowledge. Therein a woman 
might learn to cook, tend babies and do 
fancy-work; a man to do everything imagina- 
ble, from drawing his own will to sewing on 
his own buttons; a cow, what to eat and how 
to live in order to give milk best adapted for 


Receipted 
\'By Francis 





POST 


Bill 


Dana 


butter or cheese or sale, 
according to her taste 
and discretion; a hen, 
to lay eggs all winter 
and rear a successful 
brood of ‘‘ broilers ’’— 
any given person or 


thing, what to do 
under any and all 
circumstances. There 


were hymns, also, and 
recipes for pickles. 
Amos turned to the 
chapter on ‘‘ Court- 
ship,’’ but it was ofa 
sentimental trend, gen- 
eral and not explicit, 
and quoted Byron and 
Watts. Chapter XCI 


here was light at last. 


“When you have 
made a present to a 
young lady,” said the 
book, ‘‘do not call 
upon her immediately 
afterward unless spe- 
cially invited. 

“If you do so it will 
seem as if you were in 
a hurry to claim her 
thanks, which will spoil 
the effect of the present. 
A true gentleman 
should always allow his 
inclination to be gov- 
erned by his sense of 
propriety, and wait 
three days.” 


Here was duty in 
black and white, and 
as a gentleman Amos 
had no choice. 

The three days might 
have been three years. 
He went three times a day to the post-office, 


two miles away, in the hope to receiving some | 
acknowledgment from Sally—perhaps an in- | 
vitation to come and be thanked in person— | 


but no word came. He labored mightily 
between the mails, trying to forget. He could 
not sleep at night for wondering whether, 
after all, she had not received it. 

Sally Carey was as pretty as she was prac- 
tical and as practical as pretty. 

She had many suitors, and was exercising 
all due care in choosing among them, but — 
at the time—there was no mistaking the fact 
that she went with Amos. That, however, 
was no sure sign. 

Even a solemn engagement to marry may 
be broken; that fact is its very essence and 
the reason of its being; otherwise, why not 
marry at once and be done with it? To go 
with a person is no more binding in 
Wintergreen than an engagement elsewhere. 

So Sally was still all free to choose, and 
there were others besides Amos, and on her 
birthday other offerings besides his. Most of 
them were showy and resplendent, fit to 
delight a maiden’s eye. 

There was a large blue plush box witha 
bright brass clasp, and within, delicate, 
flesh-tinted, bedded in pea-green satin, a 
celluloid hairbrush, comb and mirror. It 
was beautiful, and a cake of scented soap, 
not originally of the set but added by a gen- 
erous afterthought, exhaled a charming fra- 
grance when the box was opened. 

There was an album —also in plush —scar- 
let, glorious, containing the portrait of the 
sender—a young man stiff and miserable in 
unwonted starch and diagonal, with a large 
stud that more than made up for the absence 
of a necktie, and an expression of anguish 
that might be attributed either to the collar, 
the process of photography, or unrequited 
affection. 

There was a work-basket, tied with bows 
of satin ribbon at the corners; the basket was 
yellow and green, and the ribbons were red 
and blue. 

There were the back numbers of a house- 
hold journal for that year with the bill 
(receipted) for the year’s subscription. 

There was a gorgeous brooch, purporting 
to be of gold, faved as it were with jewels of 
great size and many hues. 

There was a little thing —a trifle—a pin, 
the head of which was an ivy leaf of gold 
with a dewdrop, a tiny pearl, glistening in 
the middle. A very humble thing when 
placed beside a glowing plush monstrosity 
or a brooch like a chandelier —and how could 
Sally tell? 





— How to Behave— | 








* Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 





| Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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‘THE PERFECT FOOD” 
Pure, Palatable, Popular 


Millions are eating MAL'TA-VITA, 
the perfect food. 
TASTES GOOD— BECAUSE IT IS GOOD 

MALTA-VITA is the original and only per- 
Sectly cooked, thoroughly malted, faked, and 
toasted whole wheat food. 

Insist on getting MALTA-VITA, the per- 
fect food, needs no cooking, always ready to 
eat. Relished by old and young, sick or well. 

Sold by grocers 
MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 











After the night’s fast, noth- 
ing can refresh you more than 
WHEATLET with fruit. It’s an 
ideal combination because choicest 
seed wheat only is milled into 


WHEATLET 


Nature’s best offering in cereals. 
Every known element of nourish- 
ment is carefully retained in 
WHEATLET, and you have yet to 
learn the most satisfactory cereal 
dish until you try WHEATLET, 
either with fruit or without. 


Your grocer’s name and three two-cent 
stamps bring you full half pound sample 
of WHEATLET. 





THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
“All the Wheat that's Fit to Eat,” 
Lockport, N.Y. 











The IDEAL Steam Cooker 





gasoline, otl, gas, or common cook stove, 


REDUCES FUEL BILLS ONE-HALF 
akes tou meats tender. Pre- 
vents steam and odors. Holds 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blowd 
when Cooker needs more water. Seam- 
leas copper bottom and sides. We 
also make Square Cookers with doors. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
We pay express. Agents wanted 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, 0. 


100 fxross 35c 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 
Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 
STYLE” FREE! 


"0061 ‘gz “Uef pojuareg 





price. Booklet “CARD 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. AND ENG. CO., Dept. 203, St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 


Attended FREE 
FRED.G.SUTOR$: 02. pe PARTMENT 
1120 CHESTNUT ied STO! "a 


THERE’S MONEY IN ART 


Learn to draw. We give instructions by mail at special low rates. 
Hundreds of our grad earning big salaries, Write for Art 
Catalogue explaining our methods. 


OHIO SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 707 Vulcan Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


























THIS DOILY 


FREE 


TO EVERY 
EMBROIDERER 


Ordering our 
NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 
during OCTOBER 


Book _is our latest ‘‘EMBROIDERY LESSONS with 
COLORED STUDIES’’—just off the press. Excels last 
year’s book. Embroiderers said that 
book was “ worth dollars" to them. 
10 cents pays for book and_postage. 
STAMPED DOILY given to 
get your order in October — before 
holiday rush. You are sure to order 
this book, sooner or later. 

Contains 100 fully illustrated pages. 
Complete instructions for latest Center- 
pieces, Doilies, Linen Collars, Sofa 
Cushions, etc. 

Some Special Features Are: 


Full-Paged Colored Plates 























Mountmellick Embroidery 

Huckaback Designs 

Stylish Linen Collars eZ | 
Colored Drawn Work | 






SEND 10c. Ask for 
**1903 BOOK" and FREE 
DOILy. 





The Brainerd & § 
Armstrong Co. § 
81 Union Street § 

New Lendon 
Conn. 








NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 


ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 














FOR 





LADIES’ 
STERLING 


GRAY 










SILVER 


FINISH 


Warranted 
Nine 


Timekeepers 


Designs 





Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on Application 
FOR SALE 
BY ALL 
LEADING JEWELERS | 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
37 Maiden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Bldg. 


‘PROMOTES 
HEALTH 








NS 
Saal 
Fits 
Perfectly 


ALL WEIGHTS AND 
SIZES FOR ALL WANTS 


Protects against Temperature Changes 
Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
showing also our other Jaeger articles. 





DR. JAEGER S. W.S. CO."S OWN STORES 





16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK: 155-157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


Agents in all Principal Cities 














TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. 

ARK BRO6., Louisiana, . 





Her mother watched her as she looked now 
at one gift, now at another, and knew what 
she was thinking. 
fond all these young men were of her and 
why —there was the mirror in the blue box — 
wondering which of them cared the most and 
which was the most deserving. 

It was her mother from whom Sally had 
inherited the practical quality. Her mother 
was anxious above all things to save Sally 
from a mésalliance—which in her opinion 


| anything less than the very best would have 
| been—and thought it time to put in a word 


of advice.. Here were young men eager for 


| marriage and their claims must receive due 


consideration. 
What the mother said, truly reported word 


She was thinking how | 


THE SATURDAY 


for word, would fill a volume with dreadful | 


distortions of the President’s American, but 
the substance of her remarks was as follows: 

She congratulated her daughter upon the 
number of her admirers. She further said 
that Sally ought soon to choose between them 
once for all, and asked if she had any partic- 
ular one in mind. 

Sally had at least three in mind at the 


time, but did not say so—she only smiled | 


and hung her head. If that pretty casket of 
ideas had divulged its secrets it would have 
appeared that the image of Amos took up 
more room than any other—still, there were 
others. 

Her mother entered into a disquisition on 
the means of choice. Ah! but she was prac- 
tical! She said—in dialect—that 


good | 


looks were deceptive and transient, that fine | 


words were but air, that passion was fickle, 
that youth was unreliable—but she did not 
say that gold, or legal tender, was dross. 





She held, however, that the mere posses- | 


sion of wealth did not qualify a man for 
matrimony. With the ability to attain should 
be joined the willingness to bestow. She 
argued, from the fact that the supreme test 
of a man’s earnestness in any matter is his 
willingness to bet on it, that his pecuniary 
transactions were the gauge of his character. 
She affirmed that, even as possession and 
acquisitiveness were the safeguards of matri- 
mony, so the degree of willingness to part 
with wealth for a maiden’s sake was the 
gauge of love—that money talked. 

This seemed reasonable and Sally was a 
girl of strong common-sense. She looked at 
the receipted bills that accompanied the 
presents, and, having been to the high school 
at Prestonville, did little sums in ratio and 
proportion as follows: 3.50 : 1.23=—the love 
of Darius Bassett : the love of Lemuel Sharon 
— the term love including also eligibility. 

In three days—according to the form of 
the statute in such case made and provided, 


v. The Farmer’s Household Encyclopedia of | 


Universal Knowledge, Chapter XCI—came 
Amos Jenks. He had been looking eagerly 
forward to the joy of seeing and hearing how 
his offering had pleased her—then he had 
pleasant things to tell her about the new 
litter of pigs and how he had paid the 
interest on the mortgage for two years in 
advance. 4 

There was a difference in Sally. When 
she spoke of the pin, it was with indiffer- 
ence—more, with perhaps a shade of dis- 
pleasure. Amos could not tell what was the 
matter. She did not even ask how many 
pigs there were in the litter and turned up 
her pretty nose at the mention of the mort- 
gage. He went back to his little farm won- 
dering what he had done. The voices of the 
pigs were no longer to him as the laughter of 
children—the sound fell discordant on his 
ear. 

Soon it was told in Wintergreen that Sally 
Carey was going with Darius Bassett. Amos 
spent the winter alone in the bitterness of 
disappointment and desolation. 

In the spring the storekeeper’s wife dropped 
in at the Widow Carey’s and the conversa- 
tion, having exhausted public topics, became 
private and personal, and consisted in local 
and contemporary biography and analysis of 
character based thereon. 

The storekeeper’s wife congratulated the 
Widow Carey upon the fact that her daughter 
no longer went with Amos Jenks. She had 
nothing against Amos— but he was an extrav- 
agant young man. Mrs. Carey replied, with 
a sniff, that she should not have thought 
it. She ventured to doubt the justice of the 
charge. 

The storekeeper’s wife assured her, and 
cited an instance. 

She was a thrifty woman herself and 
audited her husband’s books. She had seen 
there an entry to the effect that Amos had 
paid ten dollars for a pin. She knew the 
pin—she had seen it in the store. A goid 
maple-leaf, she said (not being conversant 
with ivy), with a little oyster-pearl in the 











EVENING 







LEWIS FITTED UNDERWEAR is knit to your measure, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


lightfully elastic. 


fitting swells and dimples perfectly. 
Only the best yarns can be so de- 
The yielding material is most durable. 


People are frequently uncomfortable because they do not have clothing (under- 
wear especially) that fits. Lewis Underwear fits peculiarities of figure. 


GENERAL CORBIN “. ‘ : s 
SAYS Kuitting Company. They are the best of any of which 
THE BEST I have knowledge.” 
Our Lace Knit is particularly hygienic for winter wear; is durable and costs 
little. Ask for samples. 


The Best Dealers Sell Lewis Goods 


24 SAMPLES Twenty-four samples of our full-fashioned underwear fabrics and Lace 
<nit /ree. We will send catalogue and self-measurement blanks any 
FREE where and guarantee satisfactory resul 
If your dealer doesn't sell Lewis goods, don't accept a substitute, but write us. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 220 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 


“IT am very much pleased with the goods of the Lewis 






























partments. Tuition nominal. 
students. Catalogue and particulars free. 





LEARN FROM 


iP oe 
SUCCESSFUL MEN 


Study the Systems and Methods that made them success- 


he Farm Pay) 


There’s money in farm- 
ing if you understand mod- 














ern methods and farm intelli- ful. Wrap a quarter in an envelope NOW and send to 
gently as taught by our corre- 
spondence course in SY STEM 


meson A Monthly 

Agriculture Magazine 

Under Prof. Wm. P. See eee thenthe’ 
Brooks, Ph. D., of Mass. | 


trial subscription 























Agricultural College. Treats Learn what its ex- Ps 
i. of soils, tillage, drainage, fer- perts know about 
tilizers, crop rotation, stock-feeding, poultry-raising, dairy- increasing sales, — 
ing, etc. Also Horticulture under Prof. Bailey, of handling corre- ° 
Cornell University, and Agricultural Bacteriology spondence, “ book- 
under Prof. Conn, of Wesleyan. “ less ** book-keeping, collecting, buying, manufacturing, 
Full Commercial, Normal and Academic de- banking, publishing, insurance, the professions. Be an up- 


Text books free to our 


| to-date business-man—thoroughly posted. Full year $1.00. 
Write to-day. | 


THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY 




















THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL | 
La PP 17, Springfield, Mass. | Muskegon, Mich. 
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a Wirentits 


J.W. ALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


J.H-HYDE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


“GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW” 


and great fortunes from little savings grow. 
For example: Take an Endowment. 

It gives protection to your family az once ---- 
if you die. Helps provide for your own future ----if 
you live---- and about JS cents aday will pay for 
an Endowment for $1,000---- ZO dollars a day 
for $700,000 ---- or between amounts in pro- 
portion. 

Here is the result,in 1902, of Endowment 
No. 240,125, for $10,000, taken out twenty years 


ago: 


$14 ,9340° 


This is a return of all premiums paid with 
$5 ,140.°° in addition, to say nothing of the 
twenty years protection of assurance. , 


18 inevery State for men ot energy and character to act as repre 


\pply to GAGE|E. TARBELE.2 


entatives 


Vice President 
Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 30 


Please send -me information regarding an Endowment 


for $... if issued at 
Name 


Address 


years of age. 
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Malleabie Iron 


r 
Monarch =. 


es Ranges 
GBR | Direct at Wholesale] 


Price where we 
have no dealer 











Monarch 
Ranges 
are made 
of Refined 
ir Blast 
Malleable 
Iron in 
connection 


Body Steel. 
They will 
not crack, 
warp, nor 
break. 


Have no paint nor enamel to burn off. All seams and joints 
are reinforced with n.alleable iron frames, making the range 
as tight and solid as a steam boiler. Burn any kind of fuel. 
They soon save their entire cost. You can never know what 
absolute satisfaction is until you have a Monarch. 

me 5 


| SPECIAL FREE TRIAL | 


If your dealer does not handle Monarch Ranges, we will 
ship at the wholesale price, freight prepaid, without one cent 
in advance. Deposit with the Railroad Agent or bank the 
price, to be held fox you while you give the range thirty 
days’ test. If then, for any reason, you would rather have 
your money back than keep the range, return it to the rail- 
road station, get your money, and the range will be sent 
back at our expense. 


Freight paid 400 miles with allowance when further 





Toy Monarch N°' 2 


picture 
but a perfect reproduction of 
range 6 in. high, 5% in. wide © 
and 2% in. from the front to 
back. Sent «nywhere for three 
two-cent stamps. 





Send at once for new Monarch catalogue with wholesale 
prices and make a selection. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 








\ 133 Lake Street Beaver Dam, Wis. 








WILL YOU 
TRY IT? 


Many physicians say that 
the only perfectly hy- 
gienic bed in exist- 
ence is the 


EZYBED 


Kapok Mattress 


Made of a vegetable fibre 


which is absolutely non- 


absorbent, free from all 
oils, and cannot mat nor 
pack down. There are 
twenty reasons why it is 
superior to the best hair, 
cotton or felt mattresses. 
Will send you an Ezybed on 


30 Nights’ Free Trial 
If you do not think it superior to 
any other mattress you ever saw, 
} return it 22 our expense. We pay 
all express charges. 
We have a beautiful book about 
beds. May we send you 
acopy? 
The A. A. Bohnert Co. 
Dept. M, Cincinnati, 0. 











“ull als’ keep yas pat 
WIL also Keep you pazt- 
ed. on Correct Shoe Shles.| 

ok ler sent on request: 




































THE SATURDAY 





middle. 


It struck her as downright foolish- 
ness for a man to pay ten dollars for a thing 


like that. What did Mrs. Carey think? 

The storekeeper’s wife looked up from her 
knitting and saw at once that the Widow 
Carey thought something of an unusual and 


| surprising nature. 


It suddenly occurred to her that perhaps 
Amos had bought the pin for Sally Carey — 
so she added politely that if that were the 
case it made a difference. 

Mrs. Carey agreed that it made all the 
difference in the world, but was sure that the 
storekeeper’s wife was mistaken as to the 
price of the pin. She would be excused for 
a moment—she would return. 

She brought in the receipted bill, to wit: 


CHESTER SHAW, Dealer in Groceries, 


Dry Goods, Hardware, Drugs and 
Notions, In account with 

Amos JENKS, Dr. 

c. 

To one wearing-pin ‘ an 


Received payment, December 3, 189-, 

. CHESTER SHAW. 

Mrs. Chester Shaw looked and laughed. 
She explained that the clerk was very care- 
less. He had put the dollars in the cents 
column. 

When Sally Carey came in that evening 
her feelings underwent a great revulsion. 
The hypothesis upon which the hopes of 
Darius Bassett were founded went to pieces. 
It was not that she was mercenary—but she 
had been deeply wounded that Amos, who 
had pretended to be so fond of her and who 
had gone with her so long, should have sent 
her a ten-cent pin. She put her whole heart 
into the following equation— it set itself to 
music in her thoughts: The love of Amos 
Jenks : the love of Darius Bassett= 10 : 3.50. 
It had hurt her—but she had been too proud 


| to tell. 


In Wintergreen the way of a maid with a 
man to whom she has done an injustice is 
the same as elsewhere the world over: she 
puts the blame on him and makes him 
apologize. 


Amos sitting disconsolate in the shade of 


his mortgage received a pink letter in the 
most careful of copybook hands, without blot 
or flaw—the t’s crossed and the i’s dotted, 








the upstrokes light and the downstrokes 


heavy. ; 
Only Sally could write such a letter. 


Friend Mr. Jenks, (said the letter) — 


(In Wintergreen a young lady does not say | 


** dear’’ to a young man.) 
>. 


Friend Mr. Jenks: 1 have long won- 
dered why you got mad at me and you 
seem to have stayed mad. 

I thought at first you would say, but as 
so long a lapse of Time is past and you 
give no reason, I have concluded that it 
must be your Bad Temper. 

A Bad Temper is about the worst and 
the meanest quality inaman. If I were 
you I would try to get over it. 

Now I will tell you plainly that if you 
do not explain what you mean by it, I 
will stop going with you and gowith 
some ohe else. Miss CAREY. 


(A young lady in Wintergreen does not 
sign herself ‘‘ yours’’ to a young man, and 
for especial dignity prefixes Miss. ) 

There was a postscript. 


I happened to write to you only 
because I happened to see in my pin- 
cushion the lovely Pin you gave me my 
last Birth Day — and it set me wondering 
how any body could be so kind and all 
at once so cross. 


Amos did not write—he did not consult 
the chapter on How to Behave—he came. 

He was never quite able to explain to 
Sally the cause of his ill-temper, of which he 
had not been aware, and which she afterward 
confessed to him had given her more pain 


| than she was willing to acknowledge at the 


time—but she forgave him by degrees, went 
with him as before, even to the exclusion of 
all others, and in due course of events 
finally became Mrs. Jenks and dwelt with 
him on the little farm in the shade of the 
mortgage. 
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ESIRING to publish this Fall a set of books that would meet with the approval of those inter- 
ested in reading, we have made a systematic inquiry in order to ascertain just what would be 
best appreciated. The result of our inquiries clearly indicates that the one set of books for 

disar | 





ble priced edition of Shakespeare’s C: 





which there is the greatest d 
Writings. 


must last forever. 


Shakespeare, like all the great men that this world has produced, was a seer. 
vision was clear and his imagination was remarkable. 
a vivid, imagination, together with a keen sense of humor and a lofty ideal of beauty, he was enabled, in 
connection with his large experience with the stage, to build his great dramas of life in a manner that 





‘“‘Twentieth Century Edition’’ 


Shakespeare 


A Perfect 
Edition 








Greatest 
Care Given 
to Every Detail 
of the Most Beautiful 
Volumes Ever Issued 


14 








BINDINGS 


most attractive of any 


is most pleasing to the eye. 


leather back of an attractive shade of red stamped in gold, the leather —— 
the book, the other half of the cover being of a red, specially selected cloth, an 


“His 
Being an earnest student, possessed of genius and 


FOR EXAMPLE 


Where in the English language can be found Imagi- 
nation so Splendid, Fancy so Refined, Wit and 
Humor so Diverting, Eloquence so Powerful, 
Pathos so Penetrating, Passion so Affecting, Feel- 
ings so Tender, or Philosophy so Profound ? 

No writer of English has ever possessed a style so 
fluent, masterly, and varied. 

Consequently, we have published the most attractive 
set of Shakespeare’s Works yet issued. Serious atten- 
tion has been given to every detail, and the result can- 
not fail to please every one interested in possessing 
Shakespeare’s interesting works. 

‘The set consists of Fourteen 


Large Type. beautiful volumes, size 5% x 8 
Superior Paper, inches, making a_perfectly pro- 
Perfect Printing, portioned book. The type is large 


Red Line Border. andclear. The paper is of superior 
quality, printing is the very best 
that can be produced, every precaution having been 
taken to get perfect type page, printing being done very 
slowly and only half of the usual number of pages are 
printed at a time, thus giving sharp and clear impres- 
sions. Another feature that will please all is that each 
page has a red line border, a feature that is only to 
found in high class or de luxe editions. 
The illustrations are exquisite, 


Exquisite Illus- being printed upon tint blocks, 
trations upon Tint thus preserving the minutest de- 
Blocks—The Text, tails of the illustrations. 

Numbered Lines, The text and important matter 
Concordance, in Shakespeare’s Works is that 
Commentary, of Clark and Wright, Professors 


at Cambridge University, and 


Index of Charac- 
acknowledged to be superior to 





ters, Dictionary 

of Popular Quota- ail others; the text is unabridged. 

tions, Historica _Every page has numbered 

and Critical Pref- lines, thus enabling readers to 

aces and Exhaus-_ refer to the notes instantane- 

tive Critical Notes ously. 

by Israel Gollancz, There is a complete concord- 
istory of ance, commentary, index of 

Shakespeare’s characters, and dictionary of 

Life and Times. popular quotations. 


This edition has historical and 
critical prefaces and exhaustive critical notes by Israel 
Gollancz, also contains a complete and comprehensive 
account of Shakespeare’s life and his times. 

The edition is of special value not only to the every- 
day reader of Shakespeare, but for scholars and 
teachers, because of its completeness and correctness. 


The work is bound in three attractive and durable bindings. ‘The full cloth bein 
a red stamped in gold; the quarter leather being a rich green, leather back stemead 
in gold, with green sides, making a very handsome binding; the three-quarter leather we believe is the 
binding that has been offered upon Shakespeare’s Works. 


It has a very wide 
over half of the cover of 
the effect of this binding 


We know that it is not a question whether one desires Shakespeare or not, it is only a question 
of whether the edition we offer is one that pleases and if the price is one that attracts. 





NOTICE 


Upon receipt of cou- 
pon signed we will send 
complete set of 14 vol- 
umes for your inspec- 
tion; if it meets your 
approval you pay the 
small amount stated in 
the coupon. 

. you do not desire 
to keep the books 
return them at our ex- 


having the “* 


cost you anything to 
investigate this oppor- 
tunity, and we want you 
to see the books. 


be produc 








RED CLOTH BINDING, stamped upon back 
in gold. I will pay for same if I decide to keep 
the books as follows: 50 cents after I examine 
them and $1.00 a month for eleven months. 


QUARTER LEATHER BINDING, green 
leather back and green cloth sides,stamped upon 


other half red cloth, stamped upon back in gold, 
with gilt top; as handsome a binding as can | 
. I will pay for same if I decide to 
keep the books: 50 cents after I examine them 
and $1.00 a month for seventeen months. 


SPECIAL SHAKESPEARE COUPON 
New York Newspaper Syndicate, 36 East 22d Street, New York, N.Y. 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY SHAKESPEARE 


14 volumes, bound in the style indicated by 
" beside it. 


It is understood you prepay delivery 
| charges to me, and if I decide not to 
keep the books I am to return them 
to you after keeping them one week, 
| charges collect. 


back in gold. I will pay for same if I desire to RE ELS, - SEE See 
pense. keep the books as follows : 50 cents afterIexam- | 
We prepay ail.delivery ine them and $1.00 a month for fourteen months. 
charges. It does not THREE-QUARTER LEATHER BINDING, | Street ...........-....-0-.--csssscoecsesssessensees 
with red leather back and half-leather sides, 
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etc. 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 


Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
$1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c 
Sample, 25c 


In Silver Plate, 
In Sterling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs 





ree. 
All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nished. 
BASTIAN BROTHERS 
82 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORE 


We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
No middleman’s profit — 


















-Rainy 
Day Money 


An Umbrella the water 
goes ’round, not through 








If tired 
of leaky 











We will send it express Umbrellas try us. 
paid to any part of U.S. We save you money. 
for $1.50. Your deal- 

er would probably EXPRESS 


charge you $2.50 
for the same 


Has 28-inch SEND SOE, 


steel frame, beautiful wood handle, silver 
trimmed; but it is its rain shedding qualities we 
are proudest of. Made of mixture of silk and 
linen, it outlasts pure silk. 


D. BOUTON & CO., Monmouth, Ill. 

















STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


WHY NOT BE A WRITER? 


Learn Journalism and Story-Wri- 
ting by mail. Send for free booklet, 

, “ Writing for Profit."” Tells howto 
lt succeed as story-writer, magazine- 
« it » and paper-corre- 
Manuscripts criticised 









es) pil spondent. 
2 and revised; sold on commission. 


So you can talk as ‘‘ Fluent and Natural” 
as any one under any and all conditions. 


PAY US NO MONEY IF NOT CURED 


W. C. BARRICK, Prest. BERGEN, N.Y., May 31, 1902. 
Natl. Inst. Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Barrick :—We consider Herbert permanently cured. 
He can talk to any one under any conditions. Mrs. Ca: iter 
and myself desire to express to you our sincere gratitude for 
wonderful results you have accomplished in so short a time. 

Sincerely yours, C. N. CARPENTER. 
Our Booklet of Nature’s Method Free. 

THE NATURAL INSTRUCTION INSTITUTE 

29 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief; staff of specialists; founded 1895. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 Baldwin Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


PARKER'S *®"Hexs 


(TRADE MARK) 

Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath 
and sick-room. Made of knitted 
wool fabric, lined with soft, 
white wool fleece. 
ahesths peapinion. 
a ration. 
Sold in mr sizes by 
Parker pays postage. Cata- 










dealers or sent by mail, 25c. pair. 
log free. J, H. PARKER, Dept. 57, 103 Bedford 8t., Boston 

















LABOR SAVING BECAUSE BALL-BEARING 


BALL-BEARING 


Arlington = $1975 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


$1975 = 


Embodies every valuable feature of 

sewing machine construction and speed 

efficiency contained in any machine 

which costs you twice to three times 
as much when purchased through 
middlemen. 

Perfect double lock stitch, 
disc tension — all modern im- 
provements; most complete set 

of highly polished, nickeled 
steel foot attachments. 
Finest automatic lift 
and drop cabinet 
—lifts and drops 
machine by the mere 
touch of the hand. 
Finished in select 
Antique Golden Oak, 
beautifully polished, 
with swell front. 









Equal in every re- 
spect to the best 
machines made. 





We can furnish you almost 
ANY KIND OR STYLE 


Three Months’ 








FREE TRIAL of machine at a SAVING of 
Guaranteed 20 Years $10 to $45 





Money Back If Not Satisfied 


If you wish to try the ARLINGTON for one month before 
you send your money, write for our special no-money-in-advance 
plan. Our Big Free Illustrated Catalog, showing 24 styles 
of machines and samples of work, ‘ 


| three days in the city. 


| Street in a spasm of bashfulness. 
| seen the young girl already several times, 
| himself unknown, before dispatching the note 
| which announced his arrival: 


| blushed with shame in the solitude of his own 
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| strosity. 


| Charlot he fled to his hotel, 


| ward that it was any such thing as blind 


| aloné into the old Bath Court. 





| where her gown had brushed against him as 


On Good Children Street 


(Continued from Page 8) 


all resolution, of this unknown damsel who | 
might be even then watching from her balcony 
for her chosen knight! Perhaps even—he 
blushed and put the thought away, but it 
returned persistently. 

One morning he remarked, in a casual sort 
of way, to his father, that he thought he 
should run down to New Orleans and take a 
look at the famous old town. The elder 
Grahame was wise enough to do no more in 
the matter of Grahame vs. Belleisle than to 
give his son the number of a certain mansion 
in Good Children Street. 

When he made his purchase of sand from | 
Monsieur Belleisle—being that young mer- 
chant’s first customer—he had already been 
It was the sight of his 
own monogram on the torn envelope which 
had sent him flying out of Good Children 
He had 


once at early 
mass, once at an upper window of her own 
house, her lovely face framed in the open 
casement, and once at the French market, 


she passed. 

From the first glimpse of her piquant 
face and her graceful figure he had surren- 
dered, bag and baggage, to the enemy; the 
sound of her voice, speaking to Charlot, 
thrilled him to the core of his being. He 


room when he remembered how a certain 
pretentious fop— surely not David Grahame! 
—had dared to hint that this divine young 
creature could be ill-tempered. He trembled 
when he thought that Mademoiselle Belleisle 
might be more ‘‘ modern’’ than her grand- 
mother; might even, in her turn, declare the 
mariage de convenance an antiquated mon- 
He dreaded putting the question 
to the test; and after his transaction with 
there to await, 
nervously, the response to his note. 

Too restless to remain indoors, he walked 
out, toward ten o’clock in the evening, crossed | 
Canal Street, and wandered into the heart of 
Frenchtown, carefully avoiding the neigh- 
borhood of Good Children Street. 

He had not proceeded far before he came 
upon a knot of women—huddled together on 
the corner of Rue Royale and Rue St. Pierre. 
They were discussing in excited tones the 
mysterious disappearance of le p’tit Charlot. 
His chivalrous sympathies were aroused; he 
made some inquiries in the labored French 
at his command; then, not in the least 
suspecting his own (would-be) intimate con- 
nection with the lost child, and, totally 
unfamiliar with the quarter, he plunged vig- 
orously into the search. 

Curiously enough, it was the stranger, 
David Grahame, who found the wandering 
heir. Nothing could ever convince him after- 


Chance which led him, a little afte? midnight, 
Rather he 
held, and holds, that it was a_ special 
Providence which guided him in and out 
among the carts and hencoops there, the 
horses, donkeys, calves, goats and slumbering 
humanity, and presently drew him to the great 
marble sarcophagus, into which he peered 
with lighted match. 

“Grande Cousine! Embrasse — mot, 
Grande Cousine!’’ murmured the sleeping 
child, half opening his long-lashed eyelids. 
And with astonishment, almost with awe, 
David recognized the sand-merchant of Rue 
des Bons Enfants. A lump rose in his throat 
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as he lifted the warm little body in his arms. 
As he turned to goa letter dropped to the 
pavement from Charlot’s torn blouse; he 
picked it up, thrust it into his breast-pocket, 
and strode off, followed by an ever-increasing 
tail of men, women and boys. 


Iv 
HE fourth morning after the recovery of | 
the head of the Belleisle House, David 
Grahame and Mademoiselle Belleisle were 
sitting side by side in the young girl’s bou- 
doir. Madame Belleisle, like the astute 
statesman that she was, had withdrawn into 
the next room. A question was hovering on 
David’s lips. He felt within himself humbly 
thankful that there could be little doubt of 
the answer. For from the moment he had 
appeared, out of the moonlit night, at the 
distracted mansion in Good Children Street, 
bearing the lost treasure in his arms, 
Adrienne had not scrupled to show him that 
he was more than welcome there. Still he 
hesitated. 
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Why Young Men Should 
Read Shakespeare 


We print below a brief summary of a recent article 
Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of North Carolina, 
on the above subject. 


by 


1st. FOR A KNOWLEDGE OF HISTORY — Shakespeare's historical dramas give history in a vital and 

attractive form. His portrayal of,many of the characters of ancient times — as Caesar, Brutus, Coriolanus 

and others — is exceedingly vivid. In English history our debt to Shakespeare is still greater. “‘Nearly 

all the English bistory that I know,’’ said the Duke of Marlborough, ‘‘/ learned from Shakespeare.” 

and. FOR MAXIMS OF CONDUCT — ‘Much of our daily thought,’ says Matthew Arnold, “is devoted to 
questions of conduct.’"’ Glance over a book of Shakespeare's quotations and note the number 
and familiarity of those that interpret conduct. As a guide in conduct, Shakespeare is quoted con- 
sciously and unconsciously by learned and unlearned alike. 


3rd. FOR A KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE — It is a mere truism to say that no one can hope for 
success in any calling to-day without a knowledge of human nature. For a knowledge of men and 
women as deep as it is wide, for insight into social life as well as individual life, for appreciation of the 
depths to which an over-tempted nature may descend, or the heights to which a determined spirit may 
rise, Shakespeare remains our supreme teacher. 

4th. FOR TRAINING IN EXPRESSION—The art of writing, in literature and in business, is to see 
clearly and to see whole. In spite of obsolete words, Shakespeare is a model of clearness. He uses a 
larger vocabulary than any other writer. 

5th. FOR CULTURE— Culture implies growth. It is the unfolding of the mind and heart that comes 
from contact with what is best. No one can commune with Shakespeare’s characters and think 
Shakespeare’s thoughts after him without receiving an access of culture. This is especially true 
of young men and young women. 
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a Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Gollancz. Every eminent Shakespearian scholar is represented in its Notes 
and Critical matter. The set contains over 200 reproductions of wood-cuts and superb plates and colors. 
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our Shakespeare Club at half price and on easy terms of payment. The advants ages of 


ordering through the Club are that you have the entire set shipped to you for exami- The 
nation without costipg you a cent; you can retain it by paying a a Club price, Universit 
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|  ‘*Mademoiselle,’’ he began, at last, stam- 
oo Aapey rng “er ibaa 1 | meringly, the blood mounting to his hand- 
ne hears the ashourn’s merry sound, some face, “c lL... Ji have something which I 


THEY PLAY | wish to say to you gs 


‘* Yes,’’ said Grande Cousine, with demure, 


downcast eyes, her heart fluttering so that | 
she could hear it. 


‘*T’?_David paused again and fumbled 
mechanically in his breast-pocket. Uncon- 
sciously he drew out the letter which had lain 
there forgotten since the finding of Charlot. 
His absent gaze fell upon the address. ‘‘ By 
jove!’’ he exclaimed looking at the mono- 
gram, then at Mademoiselle Belleisle, who, 
with eyes still downcast, awaited the forth- 
coming declaration. 

He walked over to the window and stood 
with his back to the writer of the letter while 


MANI DO T NS” he read it, his lips whitening, his heart drop- 

ping like lead in his bosom, a dizzy wave 

GU ITARS Ne BANJOS | blinding hiseyes. Heturned, crumpling the 
A e rose-colored sheet in his hand. 

* Mademoiselle,’’ he said in a formal tone, 

Unequaled for Tone, Durability “‘T trust you will pardon the presumption 


and Workmanship I have shown in coming here. And that 
; you will understand Good-morning, 


MMM TY, 














We will gladly send free a beautiful 


2 . Mademoiselle.’’ He whirled abruptly away, ! 
Art Souvenir Catalogue and ‘‘ Facts upsetting the merchant-adventurer with an 
About The Mandolin” and ‘‘ How to armful of goods on the threshold. 
Play The Mandolin” if you will send ‘* Mais, Monsieur /’’ Grande Cousine had 


sprung to her feet. Her eyes were wide with 

astonishment, which was fast changing to 
LYON & HEAL 143 Adams St. wrath, when she caught sight of the bit of 

Chicago | crumpled paper in his palm. She had utterly | 

The World’s Largest Music House. forgotten that absurd letter! She sprang after 

Sells “Everything Known in Music.” him, throwing womanly pride to the winds. 


‘*Mr. Grahame! David/’’ she entreated. 
**Do not you see? Cannot you understand? 


I wrote that before Mr. Grahame ’’— 

she drew herself up with the best assumption | 
; of dignity possible to a Grande Cousine whose | 

eyes are dim with unshed tears—‘‘ my opin- 


i Ss ie © 
; 4 ions—and my f-feelings—have undergone MN chet, rw 
Offering Unsurpass an entire change. I—I Oh, David !’’ Wiassufaclaits 
aisosinatiies ” | and with one adorable smile into his enrap- ' 
: 23 tured face she fled from his outstretched arms. 


There is no trade or profession which offers | 
equal opportunities for a young person with 


Ye ee oiemiens _ “My granddaughter,’ old Madame Belleisle Fee Mina fey tornrabhle Cz oth tng 


us your address on a postal card. 
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the limited space permits us to publish. Red 
“* My position as telegraph operator with C. & G. 

T. Ry. is due to thorough instruction received at 
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instruction received a4 Peters Institute. It is an HE Government Bureau of Mines is anx- 
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passed facilities for developing and print- it is indispensable, and chemists would find 

ing and you will find it more convenient great difficulty in getting along without ves- | 

and satisfactory in every way. sels of the metal, which endure an extraor- XERCISER 
| dinarily high temperature without melting. 
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portraits of well-known news- 
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women and children who have National Bank of Chic 

taken the lessons. These are GEO. E. MARSHALL, | 101 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
not class lessons, but are pre- 
scribed by the doctor to meet | 


your individual case after you 
have written to him a full e MLSs 
and confidential statement 


of your physical condition. Squabs are raised in one month, bring dig 
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Banking by Mail 


NING to the wonderful prosperity 

of Pittsburg, and its supremacy as 

a manufacturing center, exceptional op- 

portunities for investment are contin- 

ually arising which enable the Pittsburg 

Banks to pay a higher rate of interest 

with a larger margin of safety than 

is possible in almost any other city 
in the world. 


The Peoples Savings Bank allows 
four per cent. annual interest, com- 
pounded every six months, and 
accepts deposits in any amount by 
mail, from one dollar up. 


If you have money lying idle, or in- 
vested in any way that does not yield 
you four per cent. return, we trust that 
you will feel perfectly free to take ad- 
vantage of the facilities offered by this 
institution. 


Our Booklet “Banking by Mail,” sent free 
if you mention The Saturday Evening Post. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
PITTSBURG, PA. 














Pyrography 


For PLEASURE and 


With our Pelican Outfit No. 90 you can quickly learn 
the beautiful art of Pyrography, or Etching, by 
means of incandescent points. Burnt wood and leather 
decorations are exceedingly popular, and there is a con- 
stant demand for this work at g prices. 


Our Pelican Outfit No. 90, consisting of platinum point; 
cork handle, rubber tubing and double bulb, metal cork 
and bottle, alcohol lamp, two pieces stamped practice wood 
and full instructions for meebo the art, all contained in 
fine leatherette box, and sent C. O. D. for examination. 


Special Manufacturers’ Price, $2.25 
We furnish hundreds of useful and ornamental articles 


stamped, ready for burning. Write for our 40-paye 
illustrated catalogue, No. P 38. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash om Chicago 











Learn to 
Illustrate 


In the Jest school. Opinions of 
pupils holding salaried positions 
with examples of their work free 
on application. Write to-day. 
THE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
340 26 Van Buren Street Chicago 














An Education Without Cost 


THE SATURDAY EvENING Post offers a full 
course (all expenses paid) in any college or con- 
servatory in the country in return for work done 
for the magazine. 

If you are interested send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


WE WANT LADIES 


Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID 
COMFORT WALKING SKIRTS 


Exclusive territory — handsome profit. 
Write for catalogues and particulars, 


Paris Skirt Co., 126 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 
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HOME SUPPLY CO., D 55, 132 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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The Omnigraph Mfg. Co., Dept. E, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York 

—how men with small en = 


260 
PAGE FREE 
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FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 























Mental Nuts, can you crack 'em? 
Knots, 100 Catch Problems. 
1400 Conundrums and Riddles. 
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that tells all about Magic Lan- 
terns and Stereopticons — how to 
operate them — how much they cost 
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A Famous War Ballad 


There are several poems which the Southern 
people love with peculiar affection, but there 
is none of larger popularity than Stonewall 
Jackson’s Way. Many of the Southern news- 
papers reprint it at least once a year and it is 
in all the collections of Southern verse. In 
American literature it is recognized as one of 
the most successful of war ballads. And yet 
for seventeen years it was copied all over the 
world without the name of its author. 

Dr. J. W. Palmer wrote it at Oakland, 
Maryland, during the battle of Antietam. 
Recently he told of its turbulent history. He 
was the Confederate correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, on which he worked under 
Horace Greeley. Hesent a copy of the verses 
to a friend in Baltimore, then under martial 
law. Abold printer put it in type, but before 
he could fill the local demand the provost 
marshal descended upon his office and closed 
it. Then two rival music publishers set it to 
different tunes. The song was sung behind 
barred doors by the Southern sympathizers in 
Baltimore. Again the provost marshal inter- 
fered. The plates of the music were seized 
and destroyed. But the ballad kept on its 
way all through the South, finding a cordial 
welcome in the Confederate camps. Long 
after the war, when the old passions were for- 
gotten, it found recognition in the North and 
was proclaimed one of the best of American 
ballads. Then after seventeen years Doctor 
Palmer put his name to it as author, and it 
figures conspicuously in his collected verses. 
Doctor Palmer long since passed the line when 
most men retire from active work, but he kept 
up his interest and his activity in literature. 
He was one of the editors of The Century 
Dictionary, and he contributed one of the 
best of his ballads— Reid at Fayal—to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. His collection of 


ballads recently received many columns of | 


review from the English periodicals, net 
only because of their merit but also because 
they represented about the only book of bal- 
ladry that America has produced. Our poets 
have written ballads, and excellent ones, but 
not enough of them to make an individual 
collection. Doctor Palmer’s book represented 
the work of over forty years. 


Eugene Ware’s First Wife 


The Honorable Eugene Ware, our Pension 
Commissioner, always a social, jovial gentle- 
man and always ready for the diversions of 
every season, in making New Year’s calls in 
Topeka, Kansas, on January 1, 1898, pre- 
sented each lady upon whom he called with a 
silver dime with a pin attached and the fol- 
lowing original verse on a card, with his 
name and the date appended: 


Prosperity has come to stay ; 

I send you here a dime-and-pin; 
A dime-and-pin is not too gay ; 
Prosperity has come to stay. 

Upon this Happy New Year’s day, 

The boom will win we now begin; 
Prosperity has come to stay, 

And so I send a dime-and-pin. 


About a year and a half since Mr. Ware 
wrote a short sentimental poem, a tender trib- 
ute to his wife, which through a whimsical 
impulse he entitled ‘‘ My First Wife.’’ It 
was published in one of the home papers at 
Topeka, Kansas, much to the annoyance of 
Mrs. Ware, for every one naturally inferred 
that she must be the second wife, and in 
praising the poem expressed surprise that it 
was not known before that Mr. Ware had been 
previously married. 


The Longs in Fairfield 


In the terminal station at Boston is a faith- 
ful old porter who has served Honorable John 
D. Long for the past twenty-five years. 
He is Daniel Callahan, for thirty years in the 
employ of the Old Colony road. 

‘““Mr. Long always sits in the same section 
in the waiting-room,’’ says Callahan, ‘‘ and 
he always calls me Daniel. He says, ‘ How 
are you, Daniel? Take my bag over to 
Fairfield, please,’ referring to the part of the 
waiting-room used by Fairfield passengers. 
Don’t know why he takes Fairfield, ’less it’s 
because there’s a Fairfield in Maine.’’ 

‘IT serve Mrs. Long, too, very often,’’ says 
Porter Callahan. ‘‘ And when I told her one 
day how the Secretary always sat in Fairfield, 
she laughed and laughed. Then her face 
grew lovin’-like, and she looked at me with 
another different laugh, and she said, ‘ III sit 
in Fairfield, too, Daniel.’ ’’ 
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The Encyclopaedic Dictionary 


The Greatest Reference 
Book Bargain Ever Offered, 
Reduced to One-Fourth 

in Regular Price. 
si i] The Opportunity of a Lifetime. 





Remember You Have One Whole Week for 
Examination Before You Pay Any Money. 











This grand work cost $1,000,000 to produce, and is 
an Encyclopedia and Dictionary combined. It con- 
tains 5,000 Pages, 3,000 Illustrations, 250,000 
Words are Defined, 55,000 Encyclopedic Subjects 
are Treated. The work is bound in four Magnificent 
Large Volumes, 

The knowledge of the entire world is contained in 
these comprehensive volumes. 


it defines 25,000 more words 
than any other Dictionary. 


As a Dictionary 








As an Encyclopedia it treats about /wice as 


many subjects as the 
great Encyclopedia Britannica. 





Volumes 


This is truly a work of reference all information seekers 
and book lovers would like to own. It is a work all can 
use daily profitably to mind and pocket, either in pro- 
fessional, business or home life. 


5,000 3-Column Pages. 3,000 Illustrations. 
250,000 Words Defined. 
55,000 Encyclopzdic Subjects. 


Less than 100 Sets are Offered to POST Readers 


These are New Goods; perfect in every respect; well printe d; beautifully bound in two styles, 
Green Cloth and Half Russia. The exceptionally low price and easy terms of payment are offered 
Only to close out the few sets we have on haud. 

READ COUPON 


First Payment Only 50 Cents. “Citerutty. 


Entire work, four large volumes delivered Free of all cost at once. Cut out and mail coupon 
properly signed to address given and work will be sent for your inspection and consideration. It 
costs you nothing to investigate this opportunity. 

ORDER TO-DAY 

We pay transportation. Weincurallrisks. We 
send full sets on approval. We take them back if un- 
satisfactory. We pay return charges also. We cut 
the price in quarters. We allow easy payments. 


NEWSPAPERS AND LEADING AUTHORITIES 


Not only are more words defined in this new Dic- 
tionary than in any other, but its < ~‘eipaaae ms are more 
exhaustive. —-CHICAGO TRIBUN 


A standard reference book, treating every branch 
of knowledge and research in a masterly manner. 
—PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON. 
E. L. PARKS, Treasurer, 36 East 22d St., New York. 
You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. 


4 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the “ X" 
__ beside it. 


It forms in itself a library for the busy man of 
affairs, the merchant ambitious to advance himself 
in his line, or the student or apprentice just making 
a beginning.— SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


At the very head of all contemporary publications 
of its kind and firmly established as one of the few 
great reference books of the world.— CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, New York. 


Green Cloth Binding, regular price $34. 00 for “the ‘set. “Twill 
pay for the same if I decide to keep the books as fo!‘ows: 50 
__cents after I examine them and §1.00 a month for nine months. 
Half Russia Binding, regular price $46.00 for the set. I will 
pay for the same if 1 decide to keep the books as follows: 50 
cents after I examine them and $1.00 a month for twelve months 


ALVIN H. GRAFF, Esq., Clerk Board of Education, 
Jersey City, N. J 
_ “ It is just the thing 
It is understood you prepay delivery charges to me, and if I decide 
not to keep the books 1 am to return them to you, charges collect. 


NAME... 


It is typically American.” 


PROF. CHAS. C. STIMETS, Principal of Hasbrouck 
inetitute, Jersey City, N. J 





*I cheerfully give you my unqualified inc lorsement. 
STREET It should find its way into every library. 
Typw T _— HENRY M. PUFFER, Secretary School Committee, 
CITY OR TOWN — urne Falls, Mass 
» ‘Iam fully satisfied that it excels all other works 
a A RSE ELE Re Ne OOD TO wince 
PosT. 
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— only chair that rests every part of the body, 

particularly while you are reading, writing, 
resting, snoozing or smoking. Unlike anything in existence. 
Simple automatic adjustment gives you fifteen positions in sit- 
ting and reclining. Appreciative people are enthusiastic over 
it. The B-B Chair is a most appropriate wedding, anniversary 
and birthday gift. Fine for your library and sitting-room. 
Ideal for Clubs and Hotels. Finely finished in nine styles. Will last for years and please 
you every moment. Not sold by dealers—we are exclusive manufacturers and distrib- 
utors. SENT FREE—lJilustrated booklet giving full description. Write for it to-day. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 1614, Racine Junction, Wisconsin 


A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, 






















on receipt of 


50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. Money 
back if not satisfactory. We refer to The First 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. We are hat 


manufacturers and make the following offer to in- 
Wi -. a troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 4 
In soft, rough finish. Co/ors: Gray Boys’, and Women's Hats in every town in the In smooth finish. Colors > Black, 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. United States. Send for catalogue Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pear!. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y. 


et P23 Ds De Dp ©) OF Ov. % wb EO Bq | 


(The only immediate charge being cost of instruction papers, 


MEN'S HAT No.1 


MEN'S HAT No.2 





postage, etc.) 
‘T= directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have decided to award a limited number of Free Tuition con- 
TISEMENT-WRITING AND 


tracts in the following courses for home study : USTRATING, CARICATURE, ADVER' 
MANAGEMENT, JOURNALISM, BOOKKEEPING, STENOGRAPHY and PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. 
will be required until our institution has educated you and secured for you a position. 
tion the course which interests you. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Box 649, Scranton, Pa. 


No tuition fee 
Write for application blank and men- 
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It 
Spot that Hurts 








Bailey’s 
Good 


Samaritan 
Hot-Water Bottle 


— 


The Ideal 
Holiday Gift 


Here is a Bottle full of comfort; full of ‘on a 





cure, and is sure to appreciated. _is 
soft as a pillow and soothes and relieves. Fits 
the body and s/ays in position. — heating 
surface of any hot-water bottle made. A mvist 
cleth placed in the disk-hollow steams the face 
in Neuralgia, Earache or Toothache. Ends 
button together, making a perfect foot- warmer. 











5-inch diameter (face size),$1.00| 4 “‘Doll’s 

8-inch diameter (1 quart), 1.25 |Bottle’’ given 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1.50] withevery 
11-inch diameter (3 quarts), 1.75 |_™mail order 





Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on 
receipt of price. Hubber Catalogue Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
LEEMING, MILES & Co., Agts., Montreal. 

















“Lucky Curve” 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A Pen that has the 0. K. running all the way through. 
9,000 DEALERS SELL THEM 
“LUCKY CURVE” — it’s easy to remember. 
KEPT IN REPAIR FREE ONE YEAR. 
We have a catalogue waiting for you, as well 
as the name of a dealer you know who sells 
them. Lioth await your request. 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
90 Mil) Btreet Janesville, Wis. 














“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42 in. long. 24 in. dzep 

Takes place of the ordinary 
typewriter desk costing twice 
the money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
invaluable. Delivered east of 
Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 
paid, for $10. If not satisfactory 
return at our expense. Write 
for catalogue of the Dearborn 
Cabinets. 


©0., Birmingham, Ala. 







DEARBORN DESK 


$25,000 crs, 
PROFIT cre of 


was’ made in one year. Demand is increasing. Easily grown 
and hardy everywhere in the United States and Canada. Can 
be grown in small gardens as well as on farms. Most profit- 
able crop known. Cultivated roots and seed for sale. Send 
four cents to help pay postage and get our complete book tell- 
ing all about this wonderful GINSENG. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
D JOPLIN, MO. 


Is YOUR INSTEP LOW? 















“Worn inside the shoe,” 
Arch the Instep, In- 
crease Height, Make 
Fitting Shoes, 
Remove Jar in Walk- 
Indorsed by physicians. Simply placed in the heel, felt down. 
Don't require larger shoes. % in., 25c.; % in., 35c.; 1 in., 50c. 
per . At shoe and dep't stores. : Send name, size 
shoe, height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 16 Elm Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
AN EARLY AUTUMN OUTING 


Gettysburg Battlefield, Luray, Natural Bridge, Chat- 

tanooga, Lookout Mountain, Asheville and Washing- 

ton included in the itinerary of the Pennsy!vania 
lroad ‘Tour to the South, leaving New York and 

Philadel 

York 













ing. 





ia October 8. Round trip rate from New 
; from Philadelphia $83. For details address 
Gro. W.. Boyp, Assistant General Passenger Ageut, 
Philadeiphia. 

of health and 


Come Here rest for mind and 


body. Your physician wiil agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 





When in search 





Ginseng 





| was there. 
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Oddities and Novelties of 


very-D Science 





A New Species of Mule 


A prominent educator who was city born 
and bred —a graduate of an Eastern college 
—was instructor of Natural History in a 
certain Western State Normal School a few 
years ago. One of his classes was com- 
posed of country boys who all had practical 
knowledge of farm animals, especially of 
horses and mules. On a day in early fall the 
topic for instruction was the genus equus. 
The boys described horses perfectly and 
thought they had done even better on mules 
when stubbornness and kicking had been 
mentioned; but the Professor was astonished. 
Not one could give the most distinguishing 
features of the mule! They promised to 
remember them if he would name them. 
““The mule has a very short, stiff, upright 
mane, and a long, slender, sleek tail, ending 
in a wisp of even, long hair.’?’ The boys 
shouted with laughter. The Professor, getting 
angry, dismissed the class with a reprimand 
without calling for explanation of conduct. 

After study hours a few days later the boys 
asked their natural history teacher to come to 
the street and classify a strange-looking beast 
tied to a post out there and give the distin- 
guishing features. An unshorn yearling mule 
The owner chanced (by arrange- 
ment with the boys) to appear just at the right 
moment. He also chanced to have clippers 
and a twitch, and while they looked on the 
short, stiff, upright mane and the slender tail 
ending in a wisp were made. The teacher 
saw the point. Withasickly laugh he begged 
pardon for the unjust reprimand, stood ice 
cream for all hands, and taught ‘‘ distinguish- 
ing features’’ ever after without being 
astonished at ignorance in his classes. 


Imitation Leathers 


The newest imitation of leather, which has 
just been patented, is made by coating cotton 
drilling with a rubber solution, vulcan- 
izing the rubber-coated fabric, and finally 
applying to the surface a liquid mixture com- 
posed of linseed oil, sulphur, turpentine, 
benzine and burnt umber—the last ingredi- 
ent being for coloring. This outer varnish 
once vulcanized on, the product is said to be 
waterproof, and, it is claimed, may be folded 
or worked into any shape without breaking 
the coating. 

Many processes for making artificial leath- 
ers involve the employment of leather waste 
ground to powder. In one case, for example, 
cloth is waterproofed by passing it through a 
bath of ‘chloride of zinc, and then leather 


| dust mixed with glue is applied, formaline 
| being afterward used to render the prepara- 


tion insoluble in water. 

An English inventor mixes powdered 
leather with a rubber solution, and applies 
the stuff to any suitable fabric, such as can- 
vas. The product thus obtained is said to be 
waterproof, and may be utilized in making 
valises and for quite a variety of other pur- 
poses. But undoubtedly the successful 


leather counterfeit of the future will be syn- | 


thetic—a fact which is realized by a number 
of ingenious persons who have already taken 
out patents in this country. Onesuch inven- 
tion employs sulphuretted oils, which are 
applied to fabrics to produce a leather-like 
surface. 


A Land of Thirst 


The air of Death Valley in the deserts of 
the Great Basin is much drier than that of 
the African Sahara, and the heat is so great 
as to put the body through a sort of evapora- 
ting process such as. that to which a dried 
apple is artificially subjected. S« rapid is 


| this evaporation of the body moisture that 


GILBERT'S HEEL CUSHIONS | 


| still feel thirsty. 


two gallons of water a day are absolutely 
necessary for each individual, instead of the 
three pints one ordinarily consumes. If one 
were to sit down in the desert all day long 
and do nothing but drink water he would 
Even with a supply of two 
gallons a day the blood of the traveler cross- 
ing the torrid waste becomes thickened, the 
features grow thin and peaked, and fever 


| threatens madness. 


In crossing the valley one cannot very 
well carry with him more than enough water 
for one day’s supply. The only way to do is 
to hurry over and try to reach a known spring 
in a gorge on the other side—only about fif- 
teen miles distant — before one succumbs for 
want of drink. During the mining fever in 
that neighborhood, from 1872 to 1878, hun- 
dreds of people were lost in trying to get 
across. 
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DLACE ‘YOURSELF 
In Our HANDS 


and we will give you any advice that we can to help you get well and strong. 
Perhaps you would like totake up the study of Physical Culture to benefit yourself. 
If so, we want you to join our school. We instruct you by mail. You don’t deal 
with an office force simply, who only deal out printed matter; you deal with a finely 
equipped Physical Culture Institute. The plant alone cost $25,000; contains 
Gymnasium, Baths, Swimming-Pool, Resting-Rooms, etc. We not only send you 

rinted instructions and charts, but valuable apparatus. We can help make you 
ealthy and strong. We have been doing it for fifteen years, and have hundreds ot 
testimonials. Five doctors in one large Life Insurance Company have been members 
of our Institute. Men, women and children receive instruction. Mrs. MacLevy, 
with competent lady assistants, has full charge of the Women’s Department. 

To further introduce my courses by mail, and for a limited time, we offer to 
well-recommended persons 


FREE INSTRUCTION 


in a full course of Physical Culture, covering a period of six months or a year (the 
only expense being the apparatus, the cost of printed matter and postage during 
the term; and you can pay these incidentals as you study). The regular price 
of the course is $50. 


We graduate young men and women every year as Physical Directors 
Special Courses in Boxing and Fencing Students Instructed by Mail 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


MacLevy Institute of Physical Culture 


Hotel St. George, Correspondence Dept. H Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























Elgin Watches 


are the world’s standard for pocket time- 
pieces. Sold by every jeweler in the land; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest watch 


works. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


Exon, Itinois. 





Serra AA aA 


100 
CANDLE 
POWER 


Are actirfg as selling agents for 


3500 Boys The Saturday Evening Post 


On Friday afternoons and on Saturdays, 





‘INCANDESCENT 


aN The SUN LIGHT 


The “SUN”? Outshines Them All 
Burns 90 per cent. air and 10 per cent. hydro-carbon gas — costs but little 
more than daylight. Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules. The 
ideal light for home, church, hall or business. 
Write for Our Liberal Terms to Agents. 

Branch supply depots in all the larger cities. 

SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. Box 603, Canton, O. 

(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 
























To any boy who wants to try the plan we will send, ENTIRELY WITHOUT CHARGE, 10 copies of next 
week's issue, for him to sell at Sc each. This will provide capital with which to start—after that as 
many copies as you wish at the special wholezale price. In October $225.00 in extra cash prizes will be 
given to 126 boys who do particularly good work. 
If you will try the experiment write to us and we will send next week’s supply, together with full 
instructions and a booklet in which some of our most successful boys tell how they work. If you are 
interested send a line addressed to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 














QUARTO FAMILY and PULPIT Editions in 
The HO LMA BIBLES ~Nonwzcian DUTcH AND FINNISH 


Substantial binding, Rich cover designs. 


Are the recognized standards everywhere A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Eight of Chicago’s 
Brainiest Advertising Men 
Constantly Assist Me 





In the instruction of students Enrolled 
in this College. Their pictures appear on 
the right of this advertisement. 


E TEACH the art of advertising in such succinct and 

practical form that competent men and women are ready 
to take good positions as soon as their course is completed. We 
are placing students in good positions all over the United States, 
and they are able to hold them because 

















They have been properly instructed 


Every member of this faculty is known and respected by the best business men 
in America. Combined, they constitute a formidable band of advertising creators, 





and a scholarship in this college entitles and guarantees to you the benefit of their 

Fred P. Barker : e.e ° 
Adv. Mgr., Cahn, Wampole & Co., knowledge and experience. Moreover, when you are ready to take a position, their 
one of Chicago's largest clothing houses. ¢ dé 


r ore influence and the influence of their extensive connections is exerted in your behalf. 





You may be the brainiest man in the world, but unless you have the opportunity to prove 
. ut, your brains are valueless. We aid you to secure the opportunity. 


If you are a man or woman of common school education 


And you will promise to give me your hearty cooperation for three months and devote 





one hour a day or evening to the work, I will guarantee to make of you an ad-writer 
Robert H. Manley ¥y 2 


pyr ten ny Lh ag competent to hold a first-class position. I cannot’do this alone. No one man can. 





Hence my association with the eight men whose photographs appear herewith, and my 
positive requirement that you do the work as I wish it done. 


The demand for Ad-Writers is Great! 
The supply is decidedly meagre! 
——— Call on me or write and let’s have a heart to heart talk. Tell me your ambitions and 


ae advise me as to your ability and I'll do the rest. 
I do not claim to make a good advertising man or woman out of a poor teacher, 








a poor stenographer, a poor bookkeeper, or a poor clerk, but I do claim to enable 
good teachers, good stenographers, good bookkeepers and good clerks to double, and 
often treble, their incomes in a very short period of time. 

Forty-page illustrated prospectus free. Write ! 


H. P. Dickinson 
With Pierce Underwood, Publishers’ 
Rep., Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 








President and General Manager 


Chicago College of Advertising 
Dept. R, Isabella Building, Chicago 


"Walter C. MoMillan 
Adv. Staff, Kansas City Journal. 
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Men in every walk of life should have an interest 
in their physical welfare. Particularly should Law- 
yers, Doctors, Bankers, Clergymen, Educators, 
Merchants and others of sedentary occupations, 
look after their physical being. Ten minutes each 
day devoted to intelligent, systematic, persistent exer- 
cise will actually add years to one’s life—a_ benefit 
which can hardly be measured in dollars and cents. 
We are successfully teaching The Stone Method of 
Scientific Physical Culture to men and women in every 
part of the world. It requires only 10 minutes each 
day, in your own room, just before retiring, or upon 
arising. It is hard to conceive of any person being so 
busy that they cannot devote this limited time to exer- 
cise. No apparatus whatever is required, and you 
will be put to no expense aside from our modest fee. 

The Stone Method is a system of concentrated 
exertion, by which more exercise is actually obtained 
in ten minutes than by the use of apparatus two hours. 
The exercises are rational, moderate, and are taught 
by an instructor who is thoroughly versed in physi- 
ology. Does not overtax the heart. The circula- 
tion is stimulated, thus relieving that organ instead 
of giving it more work to do. Our pupils are of both 
sexes and range in age from 5 to 85 years. The 
Stone Method embraces a thoroug 
deep breathing without extra expense. 























FREDERICK W. STONE 


Athletic Instructor of the Stone School 
of Scientific Physical Culture 


Was formerly athletic instructor of Columbia 
College and the Knickerbocker Athletic Ass’n, 
New York. At present he is the athletic instructor 
of the Chicago Athletic Ass’n, where he has classes 
daily from 12 to 1 and from 4 to 6. He established 
the world’s record for 100 yards sprint (9 4-5 
seconds) and held it unbeaten until 1902. As Mr. 
Stone has been an athlete and an instructor in 
physical culture for 32 years, and is himself a 
physically perfect man at 52 years of age, it will 
readily be admitted that he is thoroughly capable 
of teaching others how to obtain health and 
perfect development by intelligent exercise. 








him than other instructors 





course of | 
| same consideration as though you were the only pupil. | Walker, care The Stone School.’’ 


Mr. Stone’s extensive experience with institutions of the highest character better qualifies 






out Apparatus 
I— In your own home 

































to teach men and women the science of self-development 


Conscientiously and systematically follow our in- 


Women receive as much benefit from The Stone 


structions and we can promise you a fine, strong, well- | Method of Physical Culture as men, but no woman 


developed physique, which bears every evidence of 


perfect manhood ; a clear brain ; a light step ; asplen- | 
did circulation that will make itself known ina ruddy | ¢ i | c 
| into consideration the occupation, habits, mode of 


complexion ; bright eyes ; sound, easy-working lungs, 
with plenty of room in which to expand ; an increased 
appetite ; good digestion ; an active liver ; sound, rest- 
ful sleep ; a cheerful disposition ; an erect carriage. 


If you are too fat we can reduce your weight to normal, | 


and if you are too thin we can increase your weight to 
what it should be. You will forget that you have a 


nervous system, and experience all the pleasures of | 


a robust constitution. In a word, we give you 
greater strength, better health, LONGER LIFE. 
There is no guesswork about it, for individual 
instruction is given in every case. We take into con- 
sideration your present condition, occupation, habits, 
mode of living and object which you wish to attain, and 
give you instructions accordingly. You will follow the 
instructions one week and then report, stating what the 
effecthas beenand what results youhaveaccomplished, 
when instructions for another week will be sent you, 
and so on until the course is completed. We thus 
keep in touch with your progress and are enabled to 
advise you intelligently. Your case will be given the 


| desires the same muscular development which she 


admires in men. 


This proves again the desirability 
of our individual instruction. 


In every case we take 


living, and the object which the pupil desires to attain 
and give instructions accordingly. We can insure 
perfect health, a good complexion, and, when desired, 
an increased chest development ; we can increase the 
weight or reducé it; we can fill out those hollow 
places and give the form that beautiful contour so 
much desired ; we can also reduce the abdomen as 
surely as day follows night. 

Proper exercise early in life will prevent and 
correct stooped shoulders and develop children into 
strong, healthy, robust men and women. Our breath- 
ing exercises will overcome mouth breathing, the 
cause of chronic Catarrh. Proper exercise will also 
correct many deformities in children. 

Mr. Stone is the only physical instructor paying 
special attention to women and children. He is ably 
assisted in this department by Mrs. Ellen Walker, 
who has had a very extensive experience, and who 
alone opens and answers letters of a private nature. 
Confidential letters may be addressed ** Mrs. Ellen 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS AND FAC-SIMILE TESTIMONIALS SENT FREE BY MAIL 


It is impossible, in this limited space, to convey an adequate idea of the importance of The Stone Method of Physical Culture in attaining and main- 

We have prepared a booklet for men and one for women which explain the system im detail and 

eur plan of mail instruction, and we will send them Free with Measurement Blanks and Testimonials, io any person who is interested. These 

booklets contain oy ge ag awe from life of those who have perfected themselves physically by The Stone 
y. The booklets will prove interesting whether you wish to take instruction or not. 


The Stone School of Physical Culture 


taining perfect development and good health. 


can attain. Write to- 


ethod. They show what YOU 





1668 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











LONDON: 4 Bloomsbury Street, near New Oxford Street, W. C. 


See our ads. in all the leading Magazines 












































